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Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CuHaPTER I. 


"T “HE time at which this story begins was a time of many begin- 
- nings and many endings. The Eighteenth Century had expired 
the better part of a score of years before, and everything was in con- 
fusion. Youth—tumultuous, hearty, reckless, showy, slangy, insolent, 
kindly, savage—was the genius of the hour. The Iron Duke had 
thrashed the Corsican Ogre, England was the Queen of nations, 
and Englishmen thought so much of themselves and of one another, 
that Society, for all its caste, became well-nigh republican. Gentle- 
men were bruisers, and bruisers were gentlemen. At Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall fine ladies rubbed shoulders with actresses, magistrates’ 
foregathered with jockeys and sharpers, and the guardians of public 
order had more to fear from young bloods and sprigs of nobility 
than from professional thieves and blacklegs. Costumes were 
grotesque and irrational, but were worn with a dash and effrontery 
that made them becoming. There were cocked hats and steeple- 
crowned hats; yards of neck-cloth and mountains of coat-collar ; 
green coats and blue coats, claret coats and white coats; four or five 
great-coats one on top of another ; small-clothes and tight breeches, 
corduroys, hessians, and pumps. Beards were shaved smooth, and 
hair grew long. Young ladies wore drab josephs and flat-crowned 
beaver bonnets, and rode to balls on pillions, with their ball clothes 
in bandboxes. The lowest of necks were compensated by the shortest 
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of waists; and the gleam of garter-buckles showed through the 
filmy skirts that scarcely reached to the ankle. Coral necklaces 
were the fashion, and silvery twilled silks and lace tuckers; and 
these fine things were laid up in lavender and rose-leaves. Hair 
was cropped short behind, and dressed with flat curls in front. 
Mob-caps and top-knotted caps, skull-caps and fronts, turbans and 
muslin kerchiefs, and puffed yellow satins—these things were a 
trifle antiquated, and belonged to the elder generation. Gentle- 
men said, “ Dammy, sir!” “ Doosid,” “ Egad,” “Stifle me!” “ Mon- 
strous fine,” “Faith!” and “S’blood!” Ladies said, “ Thank God !” 
“ God A’mighty!” and “ Law!” and everybody said “Genteel.” Stage- 
coaches and post-horses occupied the place of railways and tele- 
graphs ; and driving was a fine art, and five hours from Brighton to 
London was monstrous slow going. Stage-coachmen were among 
the potentates of the day ; they could do but one thing, but that 
they did perfectly ; they were clannish among themselves, bullies to 
the poor, comrades to gentlemen, lickspittles to lords, and the 
high-priests of horseflesh, which was at that epoch one of the most 
influential religions in England ; pugilism being another, caste a 
third, and drunkenness the fourth. A snuff-box was still the uni- 
versal wear, blue-pill was the specific for liver complaint, shopping 
was done in Cheape and Cornhill ; fashionable bloods lodged in 
High Holborn, lounged at Bennet’s and the Piazza Coffee-House, 
made calls in Grosvenor Square, looked in at a dog-fight, or to see 
Kemble, Siddons, or Kean in the evening, and finished the night over 
rack-punch and cards at the club. Literature was not much in 
vogue, though most people had read “ Birron” and the “ Monk,” 
and many were familiar with the “ Dialogues of Devils,” the “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” and “Zadkiel’s Prophetic Almanac;” while the 
“ Dairyman’s Daughter” either had been written or soon was to be. 
Royalty and nobility showed themselves much more freely than they 
do now. George the Third was still King of England ; and George, 
his son, was still the first gentleman and foremost blackguard of 
Europe; and everything, in short, was outwardly very different 
from what it is at the present day. Nevertheless, underneath all 
appearances, flowed then, as now, the mighty current of human 
nature. Then, as now, mothers groaned that infants might be born; 
poverty and wealth were married in every human soul, so that 
beggars were rich in some things and princes poor in others ; young 
men and women fell in love, and either fell out again, or wedded, or 
took the law into their own hands, or jilted one another, just as they 
do now. Men in power were tyrannous or just, pompous or simple, 
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wise or foolish ; and men in subjection were faithful or dishonest, 
servile or self-respectful, scheming or contented, then as now. Then, 
no less than now, some men broke one Commandment, some 
another, and some broke all; and the young looked forward to a 
good time coming, and the old prophesied misfortune. At that 
epoch, as in this, Death plied his trade after his well-known fashion, 
which seems so cruel and arbitrary, and is so merciful and wise. And 
finally—to make an end of this summary—the human race was pre- 
destined to good, and the individual human being was free to choose 
either good or evil, the same then as now and always. And—to leave 
generalities and begin upon particulars—it was at this time that Mrs. 
Lockhart (who, seven-and-forty years ago, as lovely Fanny Pell, had 
cherished a passing ideal passion for Handsome Tom Grantley, and 
had got over it and married honest young Lieutenant Lockhart)—that 
Mrs. Lockhart, we say, having lost her beloved Major at Waterloo, 
and finding herself in somewhat narrow circumstances, had made up 
her mind to a new departure in life ; and had, in accordance with 
this determination, caused her daughter Marion to write “ Lodgings 
to Let” on a card, and to hang the same up in the window of the 
front drawing-room. ‘This event occurred on the morning of the 
third of May, Eighteen hundred and sixteen. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tat same day the Brighton coach was bowling along the road to 
London at the rate of something over five minutes to the mile ; a 
burly, much be-caped Jehu on the box, and a couple of passengers 
on the seat on either side of him. The four horses, on whose glis- 
tening coats the sunshine shifted pleasantly, seemed dwarfed by the 
blundering structure which trundled at their heels, and which occa- 
sionally swayed top-heavily from side to side, like a vessel riding 
the seas. Jehu had, for the time being, surrendered the reins to the 
young gentleman who sat beside him. The youth in question was 
fashionably dressed, so far as could be judged from the glimpses of 
his attire that showed beneath the layers of benjamins in which his 
rather diminutive person was enveloped. His narrow face wore a 
rakish but supercilious expression, which was enhanced by his 
manner of wearing a hat shaped like a truncated cone with a curled 
brim. He sat erect and square, with an exaggerated dignity, as if 
the importance of the whole coach-and-four were concentrated in 
himself. 
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“You can do it, Mr. Bendibow—you can do it, sir,” remarked 
Jehu, in a tone half-way between subservience and patronage. 
“You've got it in you, sir, and do you know why?” 

“Well: to be sure, I’ve had some practice,” said Mr. Bendibow, 
conscious of his worth, and pleased to have it commended; but, 
with the modesty of true genius, forbearing to admit himself 
miraculous. 

Jehu shook his head solemnly. ‘Practice be damned, sir! 
What's practice, I ask, to a man what hadn’t got it in him before- 
hand? It was in your blood, Mr. Bendibow, afore ever you was 
out of your cradle, sir. Because why? Because your father, Sir 
Francis, as fine a gen’leman and as open-handed as ever sat on a 
box, was as good a whip as might be this side o’ London, and I 
makes no doubt but what he is so to this day. That’s what I say; 
and if any says different, why, I’m ready to back it.” In uttering 
this challenge, Jehu stared about him with a hectoring air, but 
without meeting any one’s eye ; as if defying things in general, but 
no one in particular. 

“Ts Sir Francis Bendibow living still ? Pardon me the question; 
I formerly had some slight acquaintance with the gentleman ; but for 
a good many years past I have lived out of the country.” 

These were the first words that the speaker of them had uttered. 
He was a meagre, elderly man, rather shabbily dressed, and sat 
second from the coachman on the left. While speaking he leaned 
forward, allowing his visage to emerge from the bulwark of coat- 
collar that rose on either side of it. It was a remarkable face, 
though, at first sight, not altogether a winning one. The nose was 
an abrupt aquiline, thin at the bridge, but with distended nostrils: 
the mouth was straight, the lips seeming thin, rather from a constant 
habit of pressing them together, than from natural conformation. 
The bony chin slanted forward aggressively, increasing the uncom- 
promising aspect of the entire countenance. The eyebrows, of a 
pale auburn hue, were sharply arched, and the eyes beneath were so 
widely opened that the whole circle of the iris was visible. The 
complexion of this personage, judging from the colour of the hair, 
should have been blond ; but, either owing to exposure to the air or 
from some other cause, it was of a deep reddish-brown tint. His 
voice was his most attractive feature, being well modulated and of 
an agreeable though penetrating quality, and to some ears it might 
have been a guarantee of the speaker's gentility strong enough to 
outweigh the indications of his somewhat threadbare costume. 

“My father is in good health, to the best of my knowledge,” 
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said young Mr. Bendibow, glancing at the other and speaking 
curtly. Then he added, “ You have the advantage of me, sir.” 

“T call myself Grant,” returned the elderly man. 

“Never heard my father mention the name,” said Mr. Bendibow 
loftily. 

“T dare say not,” replied Mr. Grant, relapsing into his coat-collar. 

“Some folks,” observed Jehu, in a meditative tone, yet loud 
enough to be heard by all,—‘‘some folks thinks to gain credit by 
speaking the names of those superior to them in station. Other 
folks thinks that fine names don’t mend ragged breeches. I speaks 
my opinion, because why? Because I backs it.” 

“You'd better mind your horses,” said the gentleman who sat 
between the coachman and Mr. Grant. There !—catch hold of my 
arm, sir!” 

The last words were spoken to Mr. Grant, just as the coach 
lurched heavily to one side and toppled over. The off-leader had 
shied at a tall white milestone that stood conspicuous at a corner of 
the road, and, before Mr. Bendibow could gather up his reins, the 
right wheels of the vehicle had entered the ditch, and the whole 
machine was hurled off its balance into the hedgerow. The outside 
passengers, with the exception of one or two who clung to their seats, 
were projected into the field beyond, together with a number of boxes 
and portmanteaux. The wheelers lost their footing and floundered 
in the ditch, while the leaders, struggling furiously, snapped their 
harness and careered down the road. From within the coach, mean- 
while, proceeded the sound of feminine screams and lamentation. 

The first thing clearly perceptible amidst the confusion was the 
tremendous oath of which the coachman delivered himself, as he 
upreared his ponderous bulk from the half-inanimate figure of young 
Mr. Bendibow, upon whom he had fallen, having himself received at 
the same time a smart blow on the ear from a flying carpet-bag. 
The next person to arise was Mr. Grant, who appeared to have 
escaped unhurt ; and after a moment the gentleman who, by inter- 
posing himself between the other and danger, had broken his fall, 
also got to his feet, looking a trifle pale about the lips. 

“T much fear, sir,” said the elder man, with an accent of grave 
concern in his voice, “that I have been the occasion of your doing 
yourself an injury. You have saved my bones at the cost of your 
own. I am a bit of a surgeon: let me look at your arm.” 

“Not much harm done, I fancy,” returned the other, forcing a 
smile. “There’s something awkward here, though,” he added the 
next moment, “A joint out of kilter, perhaps,” 
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“ I apprehended as much,” said Mr. Grant. He passed his’hand 
underneath the young man’s coat. “Ay, there’s a dislocation here,” 
he continued ; “ but if you can bear a minute’s pain, I can put it right 
again. We must get your coat off, and then... .” 

“ Better get the ladies out of their cage first: that’s not so much 
courtesy on my part as that I wish to put off the painful minute you 
speak of as long as may be. I’m a damnable coward—should sit 
down and cry if I were alone. Ladies first, for my sake !” 

“ You laugh, sir ; but if that shoulder is not in place immediately, 
it may prove no laughing matter. The ladies are doing very 
well—they have found a rescuer already. Your coat off, if you 
please. What fools fashion makes of men! Where I come from 
none wear coats save Englishmen, and even they are satisfied with 
one. Ah! that was a twinge: it were best to cut the sleeve, 
perhaps ?” 

“In the name of decency, no! To avoid trouble, I have long 
carried my wardrobe on my back, and ’twould never do to enter 
London with a shirt only. Better a broken bone than a wounded 
coat-sleeve—ha ! well, this is for my ‘sins, I suppose. I wish 
Providence would keep the punishment till all the sins are done— 
this piecemeal retribution is the devil. Well, now for it! Sir, I 
wish you were less humane—my flesh and bones cry out against 
your humanity. Dryden was wrong, confound him! Pity is akin 
to—to—whew !—to the Inquisition. God Apollo! shall I ever write 
poetry after this? And ’tis only a left arm, after all !—not to be left 
alone, however—ah!.,.. A thousand thanks, sir: but you leave 
me ten years older than you found me, Our acquaintance has been 
a long and (candour compels me to say) a confoundedly painful one. 
To be serious, I am heartily indebted to you.” 

“Take a pull at this flask, young gentleman: ’tis good cognac, 
that I got as I came through France. I recollect to have read, 
when I was a boy in school, that Nero fiddled whilst Rome was 
burning: you seem to have a measure of his humour, since you can 
jest while the framework of your mortal dwelling-place is in jeopardy, 
As for your indebtedness—my neck may be worth much or little, 
but, such as it is, you saved it. The balance is still against me.” 

“ Leave balances to bankers: otherwise we might have to express 
our obligations to Mr. Bendibow, there, for introducing us to each 
other. Does no one here, besides myself, need your skill?” _ 

“It appears not, to judge by the noise they make,” replied the 
old gentleman drily. “That blackguard of a coachman should lose 
his place for this. The manners of these fellows have changed for 
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the worse since I saw England last. How do you find yourself, 


Mr. —— I beg your pardon ?” 
“Lancaster is my name; and I feel very much like myself 


again,” returned the other, getting up from the bank against which 
he had been reclining while the shoulder-setting operation had been 
going on, and stretching out his arms tentatively. 

As he stood there, Mr. Grant looked at him with the eye of a 
man accustomed to judge of men. With his costume reduced to 
shirt, small-clothes and hessians, young Lancaster showed to advan- 
tage. He was above the medium height, and strongly made, deep 
in the chest and elastic in the loins. A tall and massive white 
throat supported a head that seemed small, but was of remarkably 
fine proportions and character. The contours of the face were, in 
some places, so refined as to appear feminine, yet the expression of 
the principal features was eminently masculine and almost bold. 
Large black eyes answered to the movements of a sensitive and 
rather sensuous mouth; the chin was round and resolute. The 
young man’s hair was black and wavy, and of a length that, in our 
day, would be called effeminate ; it fell apart at the temple in a 
way to show the unusual height and fineness of the forehead. The 
different parts of the face were fitted together compactly and 
smoothly, without creases, as if all had been moulded from one 
motive and idea—not as if composed of a number of inharmonious 
ancestral prototypes: -yet the range of expression was large and 
vivid. The general aspect in repose indicated gravity and reticence ; 
but as soon as a smile began, then appeared gleams and curves of a 
humorous gaiety. And there was a brilliance and concentration in 
the whole presence of the man which was within and distinct from 
his physical conformation, and which rendered him conspicuous and 
memorable. 

“Lancaster—the name is not unknown to me,” remarked Mr. 
Grant, but in an indrawn tone, characteristic of a man accustomed 
to communing to himself. 

During this episode, the other travellers had been noisily and 
confusedly engaged in pulling themselves together and discussing 
the magnitude of their disaster. Some labourers, whom the accident 
had attracted from a neighbouring field, were pressed into service to 
help in setting matters to rights. One was sent after the escaped 
horses ; others lent their hands and shoulders to the task of getting 
the coach out of the ditch and replacing the luggage upon it. Mr. 
Bendibow, seated upon his portmanteau, his fashionable attire much 
outraged by the clayey soil into which he had fallen, maintained a 
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demeanour of -sullen indignation; being apparently of the opinion 
that the whole catastrophe was the result of a conspiracy between 
the rest of the passengers against his own person. The coachman, 
in a semi-apoplectic condition from the combined effects of dismay, 
suppressed profanity, and a bloody jaw, was striving with hasty and 
shaking fingers to mend the broken harness; the ladies were 
grouped together in the roadway in a shrill-complaining and hysteric 
cluster, protesting by turns that nothing should induce them ever to 
enter the vehicle again, and that unless it started at once their 
prospects of reaching London before dark would be at an end. 
Lancaster glanced at his companion with an arch smile. 

“* My human sympathies can’t keep abreast of so much distress,” 
said he. “I shall take myself off. Hammersmith cannot be more 
than three or four miles distant, and my legs will be all the better 
for a little stretching. If you put up at the ‘Plough and Har- 
row’ to-night, we may meet again in an hour or two; meantime 
I will .bid you good-day ; and, once more, many thanks for your 
surgery.” 

He held out his hand, into which Mr. Grant put his own. “A 
brisk walk will perhaps be the best thing for you,” he remarked. 
‘Guard against a sudden check of perspiration when you arrive ; and 
bathe the shoulder with a lotion . . . . by-the-by, would you object 
to a fellow-pedestrian? I was held to be a fair walker in my younger 
days, and I have not altogether lost the habit of it.” 

“It will give me much pleasure,” returned the other cordially. 

* Then I am with you,” rejoined the elder man. 

They gave directions that their luggage should be put down at 
the “ Plough and Harrow,” and set off together along the road without 
more ado. 


Cuapter III. 


Tuey had not made more than a quarter of a mile, when the 
tramp of hoofs and trundle of wheels caused them to turn round 
with an exclamation of surprise that the coach should so speedily 
have recovered itself. A first glance showed them, however, that 
the vehicle advancing towards them was a private carriage. Two of 
the horses carried postilions: the carriage was painted red and 
black ; and as it drew near, a coat-of-arms was seen emblazoned on 
the door-panel. The turn-out evidently belonged to a person of 
quality ; and there was something in its aspect which suggested a 
foreign nationality. The two gentlemen stood on one side to let it 
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pass. As it did so, Mr. Grant said, “ The lady looked at you as if 
she knew you.” 

“Me! a lady?” returned Lancaster, who had been so occupied 

in watching the fine action of one of the leaders as to have had no 
eyes for the occupants of the carriage. 
* - ‘As he spoke, the carriage stopped a few rods beyond them, and 
a lady, who was neither young nor beautiful, put her head out of the 
window and motioned to Lancaster with her lifted finger. Muttering 
an apology to his companion, the young man strode forward, 
wondering what new adventure might be in store for him. But on 
reaching the carriage-door, his wonder came to an end. There 
were two ladies inside, and only one of them was unbeautiful. The 
other was young and in every way attractive: her appearance and 
manner were those of a personage of distinction ;_ but her fair visage 
was alive with a subtle luminousness and mobility of expression, 
which made formality in her seem a playful grace rather than an 
artificial habit. The margin: of her face was swathed in the soft folds 
of a silken hood ; but a strand of reddish hair curled across her 
white forehead, and a pair of dark, swift-moving, and very pene- 
trating eyes met with a laughing sparkle the eyes of Lancaster. He 
doffed his hat. 

“ Madame la Marquise! In England! Where is Monsieur ——” ? 

“Hush! You are the same as ever—you meet me after six 
months, and instead of saying you are glad to see me, you ask where 
is the Marquis! Ma foi/ I don’t know where he is.” 

‘* Surely Madame la Marquise does not need to be told how glad 
Iam x 

“ Pshaw! don’t ‘Madame la Marquise’ me, Philip Lancaster ! 
Are we not old friends—old enough, eh? Tell me what you are 
doing walking along this road with that shabby old man ?” 

“Old gentleman, Madame la Marquise. The coach was 
upset-——” 

“What! You were on that coach that we passed just now in 
the ditch? You were not hurt?” 

“If it had not been for this shabby old gentleman, I might have 
been a cripple for life.” 

“Oh! I beg his pardon. Where do you go, then? To 
London?” 

“Not so far. I shall look for lodgings in Hammersmith.” 

“Nonsense! Hammersmith? I never heard of such a place. 
What should you do there? You will live in London—near me— 
n'est-ce pas ?” 
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“T have work to do. I must keep out of society for the present, 
You-—” 

“Listen! For the present, I keep out of society also. I am 
incognita. No one knows I am here; no one will know till the time 
comes. We shall keep each other’s secrets. But we cannot converse 
here, Get in here beside me, and on the way I will tell you. .., 
something! Come!” 

“You are very kind, but I have made my arrangements ; and, 
besides, I am engaged to walk with this gentleman. If you will 
tell me where I may pay my respects to you and Monsieur le Mar- 
quis—— ” 

“You are very stupid! I shall tell you nothing unless you come 
into the carriage. Monsieur le Marquis is not here—he never will 
be here. Iam... . well, you need not stare so. What do you 
suppose I am, then?” 

“ You are very mysterious.” 

“T am nothing of the sort. Iam..,.awidow. There!” 

Philip Lancaster lifted his eyebrows and bowed. 

“What does that mean?” demanded the Marquise sharply ; 
‘that you congratulate me?” 

“* By no means, Madame.” 

She drew herself up haughtily, and eyed him for a moment. 
“Tt appears that your coach has upset you in more ways than one. 
I apologise for interrupting you in your walk. Beyond doubt, your 
friend there is very charming. You are impatient to say farewell 
to me.” 

“ Nothing more than ‘ au revoir,’ I hope.” 

She let her haughtiness slip from her like a garment, and, leaning 
forward, she touched, with her soft fingers, his hand which rested 
upon the carriage door. 

“You will come here and sit beside me, Philip? Yes?” 
Her eyes dwelt upon his with an expectation that was almost 
a command. 

“You force me to seem discourteous,” he said, biting his lips, 
“but——” 

“ There! do not distress yourself,” she exclaimed with a laugh, 
and leaning back in her seat. “Adieu! I do not recognise you in 
England : in Paris you were not so much an Englishman. If we 
meet in Paris, perhaps we shall know each other again. Madame 
Cabot, have the goodness to tell the coachman to drive on.” These 
words were spoken in French. 

Madame Cabot, the elderly and unbeautiful lady already alluded 
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to, who had ‘sat during this colloquy with a face as unmoved as if 
English were to her the same as Choctaw, gave the order desired, 
the horses started, and Philip Lancaster, left alone by the roadside, 
put on his hat, with a curve of his lip that was not either a smile or 
a sneer. 

Mr. Grant, meanwhile, had strolled onward, and was now some 
distance down the road. He waited for Lancaster to rejoin him, 
holding his open snuff-box in his hand; and when the young man 
came up, he offered him a pinch, which the latter declined. The two 
walked on together for several minutes in silence, Lancaster only 
having said, “I am sorry to have kept you waiting—an acquaintance 
whom I met abroad ;” to which Mr. Grant had replied by a mere 
nod of the head. By-and-by, however, he said, in resumption of the 
conversation which had been going on previous to the Marquise’s 
interruption: 

“Ts it many years, then, since you left England ?” 

“Seven or eight—long enough for a man of my age. But you 
have been absent even longer?” 

“Yes ; much has been changed since my time. It has been a 
period of changes. Now that Bonaparte is gone, we may hope for 
repose. England needs repose: so do I—though my vicissitudes 
have not been: involved in hers. I have lived apart from the 
political imbroglio. But you must have been in the midst of it. 
Did you see Waterloo ?,” 

“Only. the remains of it: I was a non-combatant. Major 
Lockhart—a gentleman I met in Paris, about three years ago, 
a fine fellow and a good soldier—we ran across each other again in 
Brussels, a few days before the battle. Lockhart was killed. He 
_was a man of over sixty; was married, and had-a grown-up daughter, 
I believe. He had been living at home with his family since ’'13, 
and had hoped to see no more fighting. When he did not come 
back with; his. regiment, I rode out to look for him, and found his 
body. That's all I know of Waterloo.” 

“ You never bore arms yourself?” 

“No. My father was a clergyman ; not that that would make 
much difference ; besides, he was not of the bookworm sort, and 
didn’t object to a little foxhunting and sparring. But I have never 
believed in anything enough to fight for it. I am like the Duke in 
‘ Measure for Measure ’—a looker-on at life.” 

“ Ah! I-can conceive that such an occupation may be not less 
arduous than any. But do you confine yourself to that? Do you 
“never record your impressions ? —cultivate literature, for example?” 
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Lancaster’s face flushed a little, and he turned his head towards 
his companion with a quick, inquiring look. ‘“ How came you to 
think of that?” he asked. 

The old gentleman passed his hand down over his mouth and 
chin, as if to correct an impulse to smile. “It was but a.chance 
word of your own, while I was at work upon your shoulder-joint,” he 
replied. ‘“ You let fall some word implying that you had written 
poetry. I am very slightly acquainted with modern English litera- 
ture, and could not speak from personal knowledge of your works 
were you the most renowned poet of the day. Pardon me the 
liberty.” 

Lancaster looked annoyed for a moment ; but the next moment 
he laughed. “ You cannot do me a better service than to show me 
that I’m a fool,” he said. “I’m apt to forget it. In theory, I care 
not a penny whether what I write is read or not ; but I do care all 
the same. I pretend to be a looker-on at life from philosophical 
motives ; but, in fact, it’s nothing but laziness. I try to justify myself 
by scribbling poetry, and am pleased when I find that any one has 
discovered my justification. But if I were really satisfied with myself, 
I should leave justification to whom it might concern.” 

“My existence has been passed in what are called practical 
affairs,” Mr. Grant returned ; “ but I am not ready to say that, con- 
sidered in themselves, they have as much real life.in them as a single 
verse of true poetry. Poetry and music are things beyond my 
power to achieve, but not to enjoy. The experience of life which 
cannot be translated into poetry or music, is a lifeless and profitless 
experience.” He checked himself, and added in his usual tone: 
“IT mean to say that, man of business though I am, I am not unac- 
quainted with the writings of poets, and I take great delight in them. 
The wisest thing a man can do is, I apprehend, to augment the 
enjoyment of other men. Commerce and politics aim to develop 
our own wealth and power at the cost of others ; but poetry, like 
love, gives to all, and asks for nothing except to be received.” 

“ Have a care, or you will undo the service I just thanked you 
for. Besides, as a matter of fact, poetry in our days not only asks to 
be received, but to be received by publishers, and paid for!” 

Something in the young man’s manner of saying this, rather than 
the saying itself, seemed to strike Mr. Grant, for he glanced at the 
other with a momentary keenness of scrutiny, and presently said : 

“ Your father, I think you mentioned, was a clergyman ?” 

“He was Herbert Lancaster.” 

Mr. Grant halted for a moment in his walk, to extract his snuff- 
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box from his pocket. After having taken a pinch, hé again gave a 
sharp look at his companion, and observed as he walked on : 

“‘My prolonged absence from my native land has made my 
recollection of such matters a little rusty, but am I mistaken in 
supposing there is a title in the family ?” 

“ My uncle is Lord Croftus—the fifth baron.” 

“Ah! precisely : yes, yes. Then, was it not your father who 
married a daughter of the Earl of Seabridge ? or ain I confounding 
him with another?” 

“ You are quite right. He married the youngest daughter, Alice; 
and I am their only child, for lack of a better.” 

“Ah! Very singular,” returned Mr. Grant; but he did not 
explain in what the singularity consisted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Lockuart’s house at Hammersmith had been considered a 
good house in its day, and was still decent and comfortable. It 
stood on a small side street which branched off from the main road 
in the direction of the river, and was built of dark red brick, with 
plain white-sashed windows. It occupied the centre of an oblong 
plot of ground about half an acre in extent, with a high brick wall all 
round it, except in front, where space was left for a wrought-iron 
gate, hung between two posts, with an heraldic animal of ambiguous 
species sitting upright on each of them. The straight path which 
led from this gate to the front door of the house, was paved with 
broad square flagstones, kept very clean. In the midst of the grass- 
plot on the left, as you entered, was a dark-hued cedar of Lebanon, 
whose flattened layers of foliage looked out of keeping with the 
English climate and the character of English trees. At the back of 
the house was an orchard, comprising three ancient apple-trees and 
the lifeless stump of a fourth; some sunflowers and hollyhocks, 
alternating with gooseberry-bushes, were planted along the walls, 
which, for the most part, were draped in ivy. The interior of the 
building showed a wide hall, giving access to a staircase, which, after 
attaining a broad landing, used as a sort of open sitting-room, and 
looking out through a window upon the back garden, mounted to 
the region of bed-rooms. The ground floor was divided into three 
rooms and a kitchen, all of comfortable dimensions, and containing 
sober and presentable furniture. In the drawing-room, moreover, 
hung a portrait, taken in 1805, of the deceased master of the estab- 
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lishment ; and a miniature of the same gentleman, in a gold-rimmed 
oval frame, reposed upon Mrs. Lockhart’s work-table. The side- 
board in the dining-room supported a salver and some other articles 
of plate which had belonged to Mrs. Lockhart’s family, and which, 
when she surrendered her maiden name of Fanny Pell, had been 
included in her modest dowry. For the rest, there was a small 
collection of books, ranged on some shelves sunk into the wall on 
either side the drawing-room mantelpiece ; and fastened against the 
walls were sundry spoils of war, such as swords, helmets, and flint-lock 
muskets, which the Major had brought home from his campaigns. 
Their stern and battle-worn aspect contrasted markedly with the 
gentle and quiet demeanour of the dignified old lady who sat at the 
little table by the window, with her sewing in her hands. 

Mrs. Lockhart, as has been already intimated, had been a very 
lovely girl, and, allowing for the modifications wrought by age, she 
had not, at sixty-six, lost the essential charm which had distinguished 
her at sixteen. Her social success had, during four London seasons, 
been especially brilliant ; and, although her fortune was at no time 
great, she had received many highly eligible offers of marriage ; and 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had declared her to be “a 
doosid sweet little creature.” She had kept the citadel of her heart 
through many sieges, and, save on one occasion, it had never known 
the throb of passion up to the period of her marriage with Lieutenant 
Lockhart. But, two years previous to that event, being then in her 
eighteenth year, she had crossed the path of the famous Tom Grant- 
ley, who, at four-and-thirty years of age, had not yet passed the 
meridian of his renown. He was of Irish family and birth, daring, 
fascinating, generous, and dangerous with both men and women; 
accounted one of the handsomest men in Europe, a_ fatal 
duellist, a reckless yet fortunate gambler, a well-nigh irresistible 
wooer in love, and in political debate an orator of impetuous’ and 
captivating eloquence. His presence and bearing were lofty and 
superb ; and he was one of those whose fiat in matters of fashion was 
law. When only twenty-one years old, he had astonished Society by 
eloping with Edith, the eldest daughter of the Earl of Seabridge, 
a girl not less remarkable for beauty than for a spirit and courage 
which were a match for Tom Grantley’s own, The Earl had never 
forgiven this wild marriage, and, Tom having already seriously dimin- 
ished his patrimony by extravagance, the young couple were fain to 
make a more than passing acquaintance with the seamy side of life. 
But loss of fortune did not, for them, mean loss either of heart or of 
mutual love, and during the five years of their wedded existence 
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there was nowhere to be found a more devoted husband than Tom 
Grantley, or a wife more affectionate and loyal than Lady Edith. 
And when she died, leaving him an only child, it was for some time 
a question whether Tom would not actually break his heart. 

He survived his loss, however, and, having inherited a fresh fortune 
from a relative, he entered the world again and dazzled it once more. 


But he was never quite the same man as previously; there was.a stern-: 


ness and bitterness underlying his character which had not formerly 
been perceptible. During the ensuing ten years he was engaged in 
no fewer than thirteen duels, in which it was generally understood that 
the honour of some unlucky lady or other was at stake, and in most 
of these encounters he either wounded or killed his man. In his 
thirteenth affair he was himself severely wounded, the rapier of his 
antagonist penetrating the right lung; the wound healed badly, and 
probably shortened his life by many years, though he did not die 
until after reaching the age of forty. At the time of his meeting with 
Fanny Pell he was moving about London, a magnificent wreck of a 
man, with great melancholy blue eyes, a voice sonorously musical, 
a manner and address of grave and exquisite courtesy. Gazing upon 
that face, whose noble beauty was only deepened by the traces it bore 
of passion and pain, Fanny Pell needed not the stimulus of his 
ominous reputation to yield him first her awed homage, and after- 
wards her heart. But Tom, on this occasion, acted in a manner 
which, we may suppose, did something towards wiping away the 
stains of his many sins. He had been attracted by the gentle charm of 
the girl, and for a while he made no scruple about attracting her in 
turn. There was a maidenly dignity and straightforwardness about 
Fanny Pell, however, which, while it won upon Grantley far more 
than did the deliberate and self-conscious fascinations of other women, 
inspired at the same time an unwonted relenting in his heart. Feeling 
that here was one who might afford him something vastly deeper and 
more valuable than the idle pride of conquest and possession with which 
he was only too familiar, he bethought himself to show his recogni- 
tion of the worth of that gift in the only way that was open to him— 
by rejecting it. So, one day, looking down from his majestic height 
into her lovely girlish face, he said with great gentleness, “ My dear 
Miss Fanny, it has been very kind of you to show so much goodness 
to a broken-down old scamp like myself, who’s old enough to be your 
father ; and faith ! I feel like a father to ye, too! Why, if I’d hada 
little girl instead of a boy, she might have had just such a sweet face 
as yours, my dear. So you'll not take it ill of me—will ye now ?— 
if I just give you a kiss on the forehead before I go away. Many a 
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woman have I seen and forgotten, who'll, maybe, not forget mie in a 
hurry; but your fair eyes and tender voice I never will forget, for 
they’ve done more for me than ever a father confessor of ’em all! 
Good-bye, dear child ; and if ever any man would do ye wrong— 
though, sure, no man that has as much heart as a fish would do that— 
tell him to ’ware Tom Grantley ! and as true as there’s a God in 
heaven, and a Tom Grantley on earth, I’ll put my bullet through the 
false skull of him! That’s all, my child: only, when ye come to 
marry some fine honest chap, as soon ye will, don’t forget to send for 
your old friend Tom to come and dance at your wedding.” 

Poor Fanny felt as if her heart were being taken out of her inno- 
cent bosom ; but she was by nature so quiet in all her ways, that all she 
did was to stand with her glistening eyes uplifted towards the splendid 
gentleman, her lips tremulous, and her little hands hanging folded 
before her. And Tom, who was but human after all, and had begun 
to fear that he had undertaken at least as much as he was capable of 
performing, kissed her, not on her forehead, but on her mouth, and 
therewith took his leave hurriedly, and without much ceremony ; 
and Fanny never saw him again ; but she never forgot him, nor he 
her ; though two years afterwards she married Lieutenant Lockhart, 
and was a faithful and loving wife to him for five-and-forty years. The 
honest soldier never thought of asking why she named their first 
child Tom ; and when the child died, and Mrs. Lockhart put on 
mourning, it never occurred to him that Tom Grantley’s having died 
in the same month of the same year had deepened the folds of his 
wife’s crape. But so it is that the best of us have our secrets, and 
those who are nearest to us suspect it not. 

For the rest, Mrs. Lockhart’s life was a sufficiently adventurous 
and diversified one. War was a busy and a glorious profession in 
those days ; and the sweet-faced lady accompanied her husband on 
several of his campaigns, cheerfully enduring any hardships ; or 
awaited his return at home, amidst the more trying hardships of 
suspense and fear. During that time, when the nations paused for a 
mioment to watch France cut off her own head as a preliminary to 
entering upon a new life, Captain Lockhart (as he was then) and his 
wife happened to be on that side of the Channel, and saw many 
terrible historical sights; and the Captain, who was no friend to 
evolution in any shape, improved an opportunity for doing a vital 
service for a distinguished French nobleman, bringing the latter safely 
to England at some risk to his own life. A year or two later Mrs. 
Lockhart’s second child was born, this time a daughter ; and then fol- 
lowed a few summers and winters of comparative calm, the monotony 
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of which was only partially relieved by such domestic events as the trial 
of Warren Hastings, the acting of Kemble, and the classic buffoonery 
of Grimaldi. Then the star of Nelson began to kindle, and Captain 
Lockhart, reading the news, kindled also, and secretly glanced at 
his honourable sword hanging upon the wall ; yet not so secretly but 
that his wife detected and interpreted the glance, and kissed her 
little daughter with a sigh. And it was not long before Arthur 
Wellesley went to Spain, and Captain Lockhart, along with many 
thousand other loyal Englishmen, followed him thither; and Mrs. 
Lockhart and little Marion stayed behind and waited for news. 
The news that chiefly interested her was that her husband was pro 
moted to be Major for gallant conduct on the field of battle ; then 
that he was wounded ; and, finally, that he was coming home. Home 
he came, accordingly, a glorious invalid ; but even this was not to be 
the end of trouble and glory. England still had need of her best 
men, and Major Lockhart was among those who were responsible 
for the imprisonment of the Corsican Ogre in St. Helena. It was 
between this period and the sudden storm that culminated at 
Waterloo, that the happiest time of all the married life of the Lock- 
harts was passed. He had saved a fair sum of money, with part of 
which he bought the house in Hammersmith ; and upon the interest 
of the remainder, in addition to his half-pay, he was able to carry on 
existence with comfort and respectability. Marion was no longer the 
odd little creature in short skirts that she had been when the Major 
kissed her good-bye on his departure for the Peninsular War, but a 
well-grown and high-spirited young lady, with the features of her 
father, and a character of her own. She was passionately devoted 
to the grey-haired veteran, and was never tired of listening to his 
famous histories ; of cooking his favourite dishes ; of cutting tobacco 
for his pipe ; of sitting on the arm of his chair, with her arm about 
his neck, and her cheek against his. ‘‘ Marion has the stuff of a 
soldier in her,” the Major used to declare; whereupon the mother 
would silently thank Providence that Marion was not a boy. It had 
only been within the last five or six years that Marion had really 
believed that she was not, or might not become, a boy after all; a 
not uncommon hallucination with those who are destined to become 
more than ordinarily womanly. 

When the event occurred which widowed France of her Emperor 
and Mrs. Lockhart of her husband (much the worse catastrophe of 
the two, in that lady’s opinion), the prospects of the household in 
Hammersmith seemed in no respect bright. The Major’s half-pay 
ceased with the Major, and the widow's pension was easier to get in 
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theory than in practice. The interest of the small capital was not 
sufficient by itself to meet the current expenses, though these were 
conducted upon the most economical scale; and Marion, upon 
whose shoulders all domestic cares devolved, was presently at her 
wits’ end how to get on. She did all the cooking herself, and much 
of the washing, though Mrs. Lockhart strongly protested against the 
latter, because Marion’s hands were of remarkably fine shape and 
texture, being, in fact, her chief beauty from the conventional point 
of view, and washing would make them red and ugly. Marion 
affirmed, with more sincerity than is commonly predicable of such say- 
ings, that her hands were made to use, and that she did not care about 
them except as they were useful ; and she went on with her washing in 
spite of protestations. But even this did not cover deficiencies ; and 
then there was the wardrobe question. Marion, however, pointed out 
that, in the first place, she had enough clothes on hand to last her for 
a long time, especially as she had done growing ; and, secondly, that she 
could easily manage all necessary repairs and additions herself. _ To 
this Mrs. Lockhart replied that young ladies must be dressed like 
young ladies; that good clothes were a necessary tribute to good 
society ; and that in order to be happily and genteelly married, a girl 
must make the most of her good points, and subdue her bad ones, 
by the adornments of costume. This was, no doubt, very true ; but 
marriage was a thing which Marion never could hear proposed, even 
by her own mother, with any patience; and, as a consequence, to use 
marriage as an argument in support of dress, was to ensure the re- 
jection of the argument. Marriage, said Marion, was, to begin with, 
a thing to which her whole character and temperament were utterly 
opposed. She was herself too much like a’man ever to care fora 
man, or not to despise him. In the next place, if a girl had not 
enough in her to win an honest man’s love, in spite of any external - 
disadvantages, then the best thing for her would be not to be loved at 
all. Love, this young dissenter would go on to observe, is something 
sacred, if it is anything ; and so pure and sensitive, that it were infi- 
nitely better to forego it altogether than to run the least risk of 
getting it mixed up with any temporal or expedient considerations. 
And since, she would add, it seems to be impossible nowadays ever 
to get love in that unsullied and virginal condition, she for her part 
intended to give it a wide berth if ever it came in her way—which 
she was quite sure it never would; because it takes two to make a 
bargain, and not only would she never be one of the two, but, if she 
were to be so, she thanked God that she had so ugly a face and so 
unconciliating a temper that no man would venture to put up with 
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her; unless, perhaps, she were possessed of five.or ten thousand a 
year ; from which misfortune it was manifestly the beneficent purpose 
of Providence to secure her. The upshot of this diatribe was that 
she did not care how shabby and ungenteel her clothes were, so long 
as they were clean and covered her ; and that even if she could afford 
to hire a dressmaker, she would still prefer to do her making and 
mending herself ; because no one so well as herself could compre- 
hend what she wanted. 

‘You should not call yourself ugly, Marion,” her mother would 
reply ; “at any rate, you should not think yourself ugly. A girl 
generally appears to others like what she is in the habit of thinking 
herself to be. Half the women who are called beauties are not really 
beautiful ; but they have persuaded themselves that they are so, and 
then other people believe it. People in this world so seldom take 
the pains to think or to judge for themselves ; they take what is given 
to them. Besides, to think a thing, really does a great deal towards 
making it come true. If you think you are pretty, you will grow 
prettier ever day. And if you keep on talking about being ugly 

You have a very striking, intelligent face, my dear; and 
your smile is very charming indeed.” 

Marion laughed scornfully. “ Believing a lie is not the way to 
invent truth,” she said. “ All the imagination in England won't 
make me different from what Iam. Whether I am ugly or not, I’m 
not a fool, and I shan’t give anybody the right to call me one by 
behaving as if I fancied I were somebody else. I am very well as I 
am,” she continued, wringing out a towei and spreading it out on the 
clothes-horse to dry. ‘I should be too jealous and suspicious to 
make a man happy, and I don’t mean to try it. You don’t under- 
stand that ; but you were made to be married, and I wasn’t, and 
that’s the reason.” 

Nevertheless, the income continued to be insufficient, and inroads 
continued to be made on the capital, much to the friendly distress of 
Sir Francis Bendibow, the head of the great banking house of Bend- 
ibow Brothers, to whose care the funds of the late Major Lockhart 
had been entrusted. “The first guinea you withdraw from your 
capital, my dear madam,” he had assured Mrs. Lockhart, with his 
usual manner of impressive courtesy, “ represents your first step on 
the road that leads to bankruptcy.” The widow admitted the truth 
of the maxim ; but misfortunes are not always curable in proportion 
as they are undeniable ; though that seemed to be Sir Francis’s 
assumption. Mrs. Lockhart began to suffer from her anxieties, 


Marion saw this, and was in despair. ‘ What a good-for-nothing 
c2 
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thing a woman is!” she exclaimed bitterly. “ If I were a man, I 
would earn our living.” She understood something of music, and 
sang and played with great refinement and expression ; but her talent 
in this direction was natural, not acquired, and she was not suffici- 
ently grounded in the science of the accomplishment to have any 
chance of succeeding as a teacher. What was to be done? 

“ What do you say to selling the house and grounds, and going 
into lodgings?” she said one day. 

“Tt would help us for a time, but not for always,” the mother 
replied. “ Lodgings are so expensive.” 

“The house is a great deal bigger than we need,” said Marion. 

“ We should be no better off if it were smaller,” said Mrs. Lock- 
hart. 

There was a long pause. Suddenly Marion jumped to her feet, 
while the light of inspiration brightened over her face. “Why, 
mother, what is to prevent us letting our spare rooms to lodgers?” 
she cried out. 

“Oh, that would be impossible!” returned the mother in 
dismay. ‘The rooms that your dear father used to live in !”- - 

“ That is what we must do,” answered Marion firmly: and in the 
end, as we have seen, that was what they did. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue third of May passed away, and, beyond the hanging up in 
the window of the card with “Lodgings to Let” written on it, nothing 
new had happened in the house at Hammersmith. But the exhibi- 
tion of that card had been to Mrs. Lockhart an event of such 
momentous and tragic importance, that she did not know whether 
she were most astonished, relieved, or disappointed that it had pro- 
duced no perceptible effect upon the outer universe. 

“Tt seems to be of no use,” she said to her daughter, while the 
latter was assisting her in her morning toilette. ‘ Had we not better 
take down the card, and try to think of something else? Couldn’t 
we keep half-a-dozen fowls, and sell the eggs?” 

“ How faint-hearted you are, mother ! ” 

“ Besides, even if somebody were to pass here who wanted lodg- 
ings, they could never think of looking through the gate ; and if they 
did, I doubt whether they could see the card.” 

“T have thought of that ; and, when I got up this morning, I tied 
the card to the gate itself. Nobody can fail to see it there.” 
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“Oh, Marion! It is almost as if we were setting up a shop.” 

“ Everybody is more or less a shopkeeper,” replied Marion philoso- 
phically. “Some people sell rank, others beauty, others cleverness, 
others their souls to the devil : we might do worse than sell house- 
room to those who want it.” 

“Oh, my dear !” 

“Bless your dear heart! you'll think nothing of it, once the 
lodgers are in the house,” rejoined the girl, kissing her mother’s 
cheek. 

They went down to breakfast : it was a pleasant morning ; the 
sky was a tender blue, and the eastern sunshine shot through the 
dark limbs of the cedar of Lebanon, and fell in cheerful patches on 
the floor of the dining-room, and sent a golden shaft across the 
white breakfast-cloth, and sparkled on the silver tea-pot—the same 
tea-pot in which Fanny Pell had once made tea for handsome Tom 
Grantley in the year 1768. Marion was in high spirits : at all events, 
she adopted a lightsome tone, in contrast to her usual somewhat 
grave preoccupation. She was determined to make her mother 
smile. 

“ This is our last solitary breakfast,” she declared. ‘“ ‘To-morrow 
morning we shall sit down four to table. There will be a fine old 
gentleman for me, and a handsome young man for you ; for anybody 
would take you to be the younger of ustwo. The old gentleman 
will be impressed with my masculine understanding and knowledge 
of the world ; we shall talk philosophy, and history, and politics ; he 
will finally confess to a more than friendly interest in me ; but I shall 
stop him there, and remind him that, for persons of our age, it is most 
prudent not to marry. He will allow himself to be persuaded on 
that point ; but he has a vast fortune, and he will secretly make his 
will in my favour. Your young gentleman will be of gentle blood, a 
sentimentalist and an artist ; his father will have been in love with 
you ; the son will have the good taste to inherit the passion ; he will 
entreat you to let him paint your portrait ; but, if he becomes too 
pressing in his attentions, I shall feel it my duty to take him aside, 
and admonish him like a mother. He will be so mortally afraid of 
me, that I shall have no difficulty in managing him. In the course 
of a year or two——” 

“Ts not that somebody? I’m sure I heard ——” 

‘La, mother, don’t look so scared !” cried Marion, laughing, but 
colouring vividly : “ it can’t be anything worse than an executioner 
with a warrant for our arrest.” She turned in her chair, and looked 
through the window and across the grass-plot to the gate. 
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“ There is somebody—two gentlemen—just as I said: one old 
and the other young.” 

“Are you serious, Marion?” said the widow, interlacing her 
fingers across her breast, while her lips trembled. 

“They are reading the card: the old one is holding a pair of 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses across his nose. Now they are looking 
through the gate at the house : the young one is saying something, 
and the other is smiling and taking snuff. The young one has a 
small head, but his eyes are big, and he has broad shoulders : he 
looks like an artist, just as I said. The old one stoops a little and is 
ugly; but I like his face—it’s honest. He doesn’t seem to be very 
rich, though ; his coat is very old-fashioned. Oh, they are going 
away!” 

* Oh, I am so glad !” exclaimed Mrs. Lockhart fervently. 

“No, they are coming back—they are coming in: the young 
one is opening the gate. Here they come: that young fellow is cer- 
tainly very handsome. There !” 

A double knock sounded through the house. 

“ Say we are not at home—oh, they must not come in! Tell 
them to call another day. Perhaps they may not have called about 
the lodgings,” faltered the widow, in agitation. 

Marion said nothing ; being, to tell the truth, engaged in screw- 
ing her own courage to the sticking-point. After a pause of a 
few moments she marched to the door, with a step so measured and 
deliberate as to suggest stern desperation rather than easy indiffer- 
ence. Passing into the hall, and closing the door behind her, she 
threw open the outer door and faced the two intruders. 

The elder gentleman stood forward as spokesman. “Good 
morning to you,” he said, glancing observantly at the young woman’s 
erect figure. ‘“ You have lodgings to let, I believe?” 

“Yes.” 

“This gentleman and I are in search of lodgings. Is the 
accommodation sufficient for two? We should require separate 
apartments.” 

“You can come in and see.” She made way for them to enter, 
and conducted them into the sitting-room on the left. 

“You had better speak to your mistress, my dear, or to your 
master, if he is at home, and say we would like to speak to him.” 
This was said by the younger man. 

Marion looked at him with a certain glow of fierceness. “My 
father is not living,” she said. ‘There is no need to disturb my 
mother. I can show you over the house myself.” 
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"“T ask your pardon sincerely. It has always been my foible 
to speak before I look. I took it for granted-——” 

“IT don’t suppose you intended any harm, sir,” said Marion 
coldly. “If we could have afforded a servant to attend the door, we 
should not have been forced to take lodgers.” She turned to the 
elder man and added : “ We have three vacant rooms on the floor 
above, and a smaller room on the top story. You might divide the 
accommodation to suit yourselves. You can come upstairs, if you 
like, and see whether they would suit you.” 

The gentlemen assented, and followed Marion over the upper 
part of the house. The elder man examined the rooms and the fur- 
niture with care ; but the younger kept his regards fixed rather upon 
the guide than upon what she showed them. Her gait, the move- 
ments of her arms, the carriage of her head, her tone and manner of 
speaking, all were subjected to his scrutiny. He said little, but took care 
that what he did say should be of a courteous and conciliatory nature. 
The elder man asked questions pleasantly, and seemed pleased with 
the answers Marion gave him. Within a short time the crudity and 
harshness of the first part of the interview began to vanish, and the 
relations of the three became more genial and humane. There was 
here and there a smile, and once, at least, a laugh. Marion, who was 
always quick to recognise the humorous aspect of a situation, 
already foresaw herself making her mother merry with an account of 
this adventure, when the heroes of it should have gone away. The 
party returned to the sitting-room in a very good humour with one 


another, therefore. 
“For my part, I am more than satisfied,” remarked the elder 


gentleman, taking out his snuff-box. ‘Do you agree with me, Mr. 
Lancaster?” 

Lancaster did not reply. He was gazing with great interest at 
the oil portrait that hung on the wall. At length he turned to 
Marion and said : “ Is that——— May I ask who that is?” 

“* My father.” 

“ Was he a major in the 97th regiment ?” 

* Did you know him ?” 

“I knew Major Lockhart. He—of course you know— he fell at 
Waterloo.” 

“We know that he was killed there, but we have no particulars,” 
said Marion, her voice faltering, and her eyes full of painful eager- 
ness. 
“ And you are Miss Lockhart—the Marion he spoke of?” 

“Wait a moment,” she said, in a thick voice, and turning pale. 
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She walked to the window, and pressed her forehead against the glass, 
Presently she turned round and said, “I will call my mother, sir. 
She must hear what you have to tell us:” and left the room. 

“ A strange chance this !” remarked the elder man thoughtfully. 

“ She is a fine girl, and looks like her father,” said Lancaster. 

In a few moments Marion re-entered with her mother. Mrs. Lock- 
hart looked from one to the other of the two men with wide-open 
eyes and flushed cheeks: a slight tremor pervaded the hand with 
which she mechanically smoothed the thick braids of grey hair that 
covered her graceful head. She moved with an uncertain step to a 
chair, and said in a voice scarcely audible, “ Will you be seated, 
gentlemen? My daughter tells me that you—one of you——” 

“ The honour belongs to me, madam,” said Lancaster, with deep 
respect and with some evidence of emotion, “of having seen your 
husband the day before his death. He mentioned both of you ; he 
said no man in the army had had so happy a life as he—such a wife 
and such a daughter. I shall remember other things that he said, by- 
and-by; but this meeting has come upon me by surprise,and..... 
The day after the battle I rode out to the field, and found him. He 
had fallen most gallantly—I need not tell you that—at a moment 
such as all brave soldiers would wish to meet death in. He was 
wounded through the heart, and must have died instantly. I 
assumed the privilege of bringing his body to Brussels, and of seeing 
it buried there.” Here he paused, for both the women were crying, 
and, in sympathy with them, his own voice was getting husky. The 
elder man sat with his face downcast, and his hands folded between 
his knees. 

“Is the grave marked?” he suddenly asked, looking up at J.an- 
caster. 

“Yes ; the name, and the regiment, and the date.—I brought 
something from him,” he went on, addressing Marion, as being the 
stronger of the two women ; “ it was fastened by a gold chain round 
his neck, and he wore it underneath his coat. You would have received 
it long ago, if I had known where to find you.” He held out to 
her, as he spoke, a small locket with its chain. Marion took it, and 
held it pressed between her hands, not saying anything. After a 
moment, the two gentlemen exchanged a glance, and got up. The 
elder gentleman approached Marion with great gentleness of manner ; 
and, when she rose and attempted to speak, he put his hand kindly 
on her shoulder. 

“T had a little girl once, who loved me,” he said. “ You must let 
me go without ceremony now ; to-morrow I shall ask leave to come 
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back and complete our arrangements. God bless you, my child! Are 
you going with me, Mr. Lancaster?” 

“ Shall you come back to-morrow, too?” said Marion to the latter. 

“ Indeed I will!” 

“Then I won’t try to thank you now,” she replied. But their 
eyes met for a moment, and Lancaster did not feel that the recogni- 
tion of his service had been postponed. 

They were going out without attempting to take leave of Mrs. 
Lockhart ; but she rose up from her chair and curtseyed to them with 
a grace and dignity worthy of Fanny Pell. And then, yielding to an 
impulse that was. better than the best high-breeding, the gentle 
widow stepped quickly up to Lancaster, and put her arms about his 
neck, and kissed him. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A BISCAYAN STROLL. 


O the lover of Nature few experiences perhaps are pleasanter 
than that of finding himself at the head-quarters of some 
group or groups, with the outlying members of which he is already 
fairly familiar at home. ‘Take the case of the Scotch botanist. No 
sooner does he set foot in Switzerland, than he finds himself at the 
very centre and metropolis of that Alpine flora whose scanty 
Highland representatives he already carries at his fingers’ ends, and 
is bewildered perhaps and almost overwhelmed by the multiplicity and 
diversity of new forms suddenly thrust upon his attention, feeling not 
unlike one whose navigation has hitherto been confined to horse- 
ponds, and who finds himself suddenly confronted with the open sea. 
Something of this kind, if not altogether to the same extent, may be 
experienced by anyone who happens to pass direct from one of our 
own south-western coasts to that part of north Spain and south 
France which immediately neighbours the Bay of Biscay. Here, too, 
he can hardly fail to meet with a considerable number of old and 
familiar forms, mixed up with others whose acquaintance he then 
makes for the first time. Plants which with us, for instance, are confined 
to a few valleys, or a few sheltered nooks along the shore, are found 
here, occurring throughout extensive districts, and increasing, as a rule, 
in greater and greater profusion as we get farther and farther south. 
If our imaginary traveller takes Ireland as his point of departure, 
then especially is this the case, for between these two points the 
connection is a very close and intimate one ; the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of that curious little Atlantic group which we find in the south 
and west of Ireland reappearing along the southern shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, though unknown to the entire intermediate district. 
To exhaust, or even touch upon, all these points of comparison 
within the compass of an article such as this, would obviously be 
impossible, but if, without attempting anything of the kind, we simply 
start for a short stroll along almost any portion of this coast, we 
shall I think find that we encounter no lack of entertainment by 
the way, and that too without so much as deviating a single yard 
from our path. 
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Biarritz being the point best known to the general tourist, Biarritz 
probably will be the best place for us to start from ; or rather, let us 
say, a little to the north of Biarritz, somewhere about that broad 
stretch of sandy shore which extends below Bayonne, and through 
which the sand-encumbered waters of the Adour pour themselves into 
the bay. Skipping, then, all preliminary travelling, and refusing to 
be drawn aside by any of the other allurements of the neighbourhood, 
let us first take up our station here upon the shore, and begin to look 
about us. ; 

Standing, then, with our backs to the sea and our faces to the 
mountains, three bands or zones of vegetation lie immediately below 
our eyes. First, the broad beach, with its graduated materials—sand, 
and pebbles, and shingle—through which struggles a sparse growth of 
sedums and sand-spurreys, pink erodiums, and large patches of cud- 
weed, whose pale grey foliage contrasts well with its brilliant canary- 
coloured flowers. Beyond this again, a sort of neutral ground, where 
the grass is trying hard to anchor the sand, and where the sand is 
ever struggling to re-assert its independence ; this gradually passing 
into the true sward, deep in tall grass, through which, in springtime, 
the asphodels and jonquils raise their white or yellow heads. Yet 
a little farther, and we enter under the overshadowing portal of the 
“ Pignadas,” suddenly exchanging the broad daylight and crude 
colouring outside for the cloistered shade, and deep, though subdued, 
tones which a forest of pine-trees imparts to everything that comes 
beneath its roof. Though important in the aggregate, these pine- 
trees are not in themselves, it must be owned, imposing, their wood 
being utterly valueless as timber, and the greater number wearing that 
air of crude and unbecoming juvenility inevitable to trees which have 
only been planted within the last half-century. Between Bayonne 
and Biarritz, and at certain spots in the Landes, they are older; 
but even there, to meet with a pine of any size is the exception. 
All alike, old and young, great and small, are provided with a small 
tin or pipkin, which is fastened on to the trunk, and into which 
slowly drop the large tears of turpentine, which bring in so consider- 
able a revenue to the Government. Beware by the way of leaning or 
even brushing against the trunk, for on every side the half-healed 
gashes still exude gummy matter, which has a fashion of adhering 
with undesirable pertinacity to everything that comes within its grasp. 
Underneath, the ground is covered with fir-needles, through which 
bright sand-streaks gleam at intervals, while along the edges, and 
upon all the sandy knolls, and in every open space, grow great 
hedges and thickets and heather—the huge Erica scoparia, the 
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cross-leaved heath (Bruyére a quatre face), the fine-leaved or Scotch 
heath (Bruyére cendrée), acd the rare Cornish heath (Bruyére 
vagabonde), with us confined to a few spots in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, but here growing far and wide throughout the whole 
Pyrenean district ; while, if we leave the wood and cross to the 
other side of Biarritz, we shall there come upon another British 
rarity, the Erica ciliaris, or fringe-leaved heath of Connemara, growing 
luxuriantly along the shores of the little lake known as La Négresse, 
and throughout that bit of heathery woodland which by the Biarritz- 
Parisian folk has so absurdly been nicknamed the “ Bois de Boulogne.” 
If, on the one hand, however, we are reminded of our own scanty 
western flora, on the other hand we are yet more frequently and 
forcibly reminded of another flora—that brighter and more luxuriant 
one which we meet with in the greatest perfection upon both sides of 
the Mediterranean, and which, after skirting along the foot of the 
Pyrenees, finds its final north-westerly development here on the 
very verge of the Atlantic. It so happened that on my first visit to 
this part of the world I had come, not from the north, but from the 
south, travelling direct from Algiers ; and it seemed, I remember, a 
strange experience, after having crossed seas, and changed continents, 
and travelled nearly due north for so many days, to find myself in the 
end still surrounded by so large a number of the self-same plants, 
and, for that matter, of the self-same birds and insects too, that had 
so lately been left behind amongst the white roads and sun-smitten hill- 
sides of Tehel and the Kabylia. The beautiful sage-leaved cistus 
(Cistus salvifolia), whose white petals have a trick of dropping about, 
as if forgetfully, upon everything within their reach—it was little more 
than a week since we left it looking a little limp and exhausted 
amongst the waterless gorges of the Zaccar-Chergui, and here—7o0o 
miles to the north—we found it just coming into flower on the low 
slopes of the Cape St. Martin, exposed to all the beating rains 
and furious winds of the Atlantic, That curious orchid which 
French children call “ Z’homme pendu”—it was only the other day 
that we smiled at its quaintness in the palmy groves of the Jardin 
d’Essai, and amongst the gorgeous villa gardens of the Mustapha 
Supérieure, and here it was again growing upon the high Basque 
uplands and along the wind-worn edges of the pine woods. Indeed, 
we might go very much farther afield, and yet find ourselves pursued 
by these similarities; few facts in geographical distribution being 
more remarkable than the uniformity (underlying, of course, endless 
diversity) which is found throughout the whole, not only of Europe, 
but of that wide tract, “covering a distance not far short of half the 
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circumference of the globe,” which to modern biologists is known 
as the Palzarctic region. “So great is its zoological unity,” writes 
Mr. Wallace, “ that the majority of genera in countries so far apart as 
Great Britain and North Japan are identical.” From east to west, 
from north to south, from Gascony to Japan, and from the Connemara 
hills to the foot of the Atlas, the same genera, and in many cases 
even the same species, may still be met with. Once, however, the 
last-named barrier is passed, we enter upon a new world—one in 
which few, if any, of our long-familiar friends—bird, beast, or creep- 
ing thing—find place. Here, in this south-west corner of France, 
it so happens that we are upon the border, not, indeed, of a region, 
but of what has been constituted a sub-region—that of central and 
north Europe, as contrasted with the richer and more southern sub- 
region surrounding the Mediterranean ; the whole of Spain being 
included in the latter, the whole of France, with the exception of 
Provence and part of Languedoc, in the former. Naturally, how- 
ever, these sub-regions are not divided from one another by any 
very hard and fast line, but, on the contrary, run into and overlap one 
another considerably ; and it is to this blending of northern and 
southern, Atlantic and Mediterranean elements, that the great interest 
and richness of the flora and fauna here is chiefly due—a richness 
more apparent, of course, to one coming from the north than from 
the south. 

Meanwhile, we have not yet done with our pine wood, and may 
indulge ourselves by strolling a little longer into its dark intricacies, 
unmindful of the near neighbourhood of the town, or of the smartly 
dressed folk of Biarritz, whose carriages may be seen rolling by over 
the soft sandy road which runs through the greater part of its length. 
Or, if these disturb us, and we have leisure for a longer expedition, 
we may pass through Bayonne, and re-enter the forest some dozen 
miles or so to the north, from which point the long, narrow belt of 
trees stretches away unbroken for over a hundred miles across 
the wide sandy plain, which occupies the angle of the coast between 
the Adour and the mouth of the Garonne. To the traveller seeing 
the region for the first time, this superabundance of fir-trees is at first 
a surprise, and even something of a disappointment. All his life, 
probably, he has heard of these famous Landes, their weirdness and 
desolation ; the wide sea of yellow sand covering the whole country, 
and stretching away on all sides to the horizon ; the lonely shep- 
herds perched on stilts, their sheepskins on their backs and their 
knitting in their hand ; the grey lagoons of brackish water ; the whole 
constituting in his mind a sort of European version of the Great 
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Sahara. And when, on the contrary, he finds himself running on 
hour after hour through a succession of flourishing but commonplace 
plantations ; passing tidy houses, and neat orchards, and pretty 
gardens, with occasional cornfields, or meadows where the people 
are busy getting in their hay, but with no signs of the sandy desert at 
all, he begins to feel aggrieved, to think that he has been made the 
dupe of the geographers, and that these much-talked-of Landes—like 
the Grampian Chain, or the Mountains of the Moon, or any other 
geographical fiction—have never in reality had any bodily existence 
at all! 

Yet, for all that, these Landes are a very real and substantial fact, 
and the struggle to anchor the shifting sand-dunes, to make them of 
some use instead of the direst curse and misfortune to all within 
their reach, has been anything but an easy one. Let the traveller, 
instead of hurrying on to Bordeaux, leave his train at any of the little 
midway stations, and let him keep straight on, either to the east or to 
the west, and he will not have gone more than soine six or seven 
miles—often not more than three or four—before he finds the tree- 
trunks growing fewer and fewer, until at last he leaves them all 
behind him, and is out upon the wide, seemingly interminable, plain 
of brownish-yellow sand, where, if the season is summer, and the day 
hot and dry, he will find the glare, both from sun above and ground 
below, fast becoming intolerable, and—his curiosity satisfied—will be 
only too thankful to make his way back to the shelter of the despised 
Pignadas. 

Although the pines, or rather pinasters (Pinus maritimus), form 
the chief congregation of this forest, a good many other trees may 
now be induced to grow wherever the pure silica of the sand has 
become modified by a certain admixture of earthy materials. Small 
woods of Cork oaks (Quwercus robur), mingled with chestnuts and 
poplars, are passed, with here and there a clump of fruit-trees, or a 
modest attempt at a vineyard—the latter not, it must be owned, a very 
happy or successful experiment. In some places the oaks even out- 
number the pines, but the former are generally stunted ; nor, from a 
picturesque point of view, are they improved by the fact that during 
great part of the year they are bare of all bark, which, stripped in the 
summer, grows again the following spring. As timber they are, 
however, of more value than the pines (which would not, indeed, be 
difficult), and on the whole they seem to suit fairly with, and to 
content themselves in, their sandy home. 

To the wanderer from the north probably the great charm of 
these woods wiil always be the sunshine—subdued yet irrepressible— 
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which breaks in everywhere upon its green opacity, flecking the 
ground and tree trunks with flecks and streaks of capricious gold. 
Everything, or nearly everything, else is familiar--the knobs of 
rock and tumbled hillocks of sand; the tangles of bramble and 
bracken ; the thick green moss upon all the fallen logs ; the hollows 
paved with fern, where branches of fir-tassels lodge, and small red 
funguses raise their gay impertinent heads ; the red trunks, dun- 
coloured carpet, and green canopy overhead—all these are familiar, 
and might belong to any fir wood in any one of our own islands ; but 
this glow, this radiance, these golden gleams piercing every crack and 
cranny, and pouring like a very Pactolus along the ground—this alas ! 
is not by any means so readily to be had at home. On the other 
hand, to the Britisher the total or almost total absence of birds seems 
strange. There are no sounds of twittering amongst the branches ; 
no wood-pigeon cooing from the tree tops ; no chaffinches chirping 
as they eagerly hunt out the longest fir-needles to bind their nests 
together. A melancholy silence takes the place of all the happy 
fuss and chatter of the woods at homme. And only in the neighbour- 
hood of the coast is the silence broken by the sharp note of the 
sandlark, or the cries of the terns and sandpipers as they gather in 


noisy flocks upon the shore. But his wonder, if he had any, will be * 


at an end when he has taken a stroll through the marché, and seen 
the little victims hanging up by scores in the poulterers’ stalls. 
Where the “finches of the grove” all find their way to the market, 
it is scarcely surprising that there should be none to twitter or build 
nests. 

As for the origin of these famous Landes, that point has been so 
often and so thoroughly discussed, that it is hardly necessary to touch 
upon it, or only in the briefest fashion. Suffice it then, for our purpose, 
that the whole, and considerably more than the whole, of the sand and 
stones and gravel carried down by the Adour and the Garonne is 
flung violently up again here by the sea. “The waves,” says M. de 
Quatrefages, “urged by the north-west wind, cross the Atlantic 
without meeting any obstacle as far as the entrance of the Bay of 
Biscay, but being compressed there between two coasts, which 
rapidly approximate to one another, they flow towards the bottom 
with constantly increasing velocity.” The consequence is, that the 
sand and gravel is continually being rolled inshore on the shoulders 
of the ground swell, and there accumulating, they have gradually 
choked up the whole of the upper end of the bay; the light sand 
being further carried in by the wind and swept over the country to 
eastward. The destruction brought upon the neighbourhood by the 
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onward march of this sand deluge has in times past been appalling, 
fresh territories being continually added to the Landes, and subtracted 
from the fertile country beyond ; but since the woods have begun to 
grow, and especially since the cordon of trees has been drawn along 
the entire line of shore, a limit has been set to these ravages, and 
as time goes on, and the agricultural population increases, more and 
more land will no doubt be reclaimed, until the whole region east of 
the belt of trees has at last been brought under cultivation. 

Leaving the forest, not because we have exhausted its interest 
but simply because time presses, let us now return to Bayonne, 
and, having crossed the great bridge of St. Esprit (said to be over 
600 feet long), hasten on across other and lesser bridges, now 
over the Nive, now over the Adour, past the low-arched arcades of 
the Rue Port-Neuf, where the chocolate-sellers carry on a thriving 
trade ; past other and narrower streets, at the end of one of which 
we catch a glimpse of the grim old walls of the Cathedral ; past the 
Place de la Liberté, where the band plays on Sundays, and the 
mixed population—French, and Basque, and Spanish—strut up and 
down, with much clinking of spurs and waving of feathers—in bonnets 
certainly guiltless of Paris ; out under the shadow of those frowning 
ramparts, which Hope and Wellington so long besieged, and so 
nearly carried ; and, once outside, let us, leaving the station for 
Biarritz on our left, hasten along under the pleasant shade of the 
Alées Marines between two tall rows of lime-trees, until we stand 
once more upon the bare shingly beach, through which the Adour 
makes its way, rolling smoothly until, just as it reaches the sea, it 
rises suddenly in angry fret and fury against the bar at its mouth. 
Here, even on the calmest day of summer, there is always a roar, and 
a tussle, and a turmoil. Again and again has the sand been cleared 
and the entrance enlarged, and again and again it has accumulated, 
rendering the harbour well-nigh practically useless. More than that, 
on several occasions the river has been driven by the violence of the sea 
into shifting its bed, and seeking out a new course for itself, with the 
natural result of inundating the whole neighbourhood in the process. 
The greatest of these inundations is said to have occurred in the year 
1360, when the sand, driven in by a great tempest, entirely filled up the 
bed of the river, causing it to turn away to the north ; where, having 
flooded the greater part of Bayonne, it poured itself bodily into the 
lowland beyond, spreading ruin and desolation in all directions. At 
last, but not until many lives were lost, and much fertile country had 
been converted into a swamp, the imprisoned waters found an outlet 
not far from Cape Breton. Here, in the new channel which it had sawn 
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for itself, the river ran at its own will for some two centuries or more, 
but was finally captured and returned to its original channel by the 
famous engineer Louis de Foix, and it was to guard against a recur- 
rence of similar disasters that the embankment of both shores was 
undertaken in the beginning of last century. Nothing, however, can 
check the accumulstion of sand, or render the entrance safe, even for 
small vessels, at high water, and under the guidance of tugs, the 
utmost precautions being necessary to prevent accidents. Neverthe- 
less, it was across the fatal sandbar, and amidst all the violence too 
of an Atlantic storm, that the vessels destined to construct Sir John 
Hope’s famous bridge of boats were run. The scene has been so 
graphically described for us by an eye-witness that it is worth recalling 
it to the reader’s mind. “ At this time,” writes Mr. Gleig, “we were 
wholly in ignorance of the kind of bridge which was about to be 
formed. Ourastonishment may then be conceived when, on mounting 
to an eminence, we beheld a squadron of some thirty craft bearing 
down with all sail set towards the bar; near which the waves were 
dashing in white foam, being driven inwards by a strong gale from 
the north-east. .... Down they came before the breeze with amazing 
velocity ; but the surf ran high, and there seemed to be so little 
water on the sands that I, for one, felt a weight removed when I 
suddenly saw them put up their helms and tack about. The pro- 
spect from the sea was indeed, by all accounts, appalling, and even 
British sailors hesitated for once whether they could face the danger. 
But their hesitation was not of long continuance. <A _ row-boat, 
Spanish built, but manned by Lieutenant Cheyne and five seamen 
from the ‘ Woodlark,’ threw itself with great judgment upon a wave. 
The swell bore it clear across the shoal ; and loud and reiterated were 
the shouts with which it was greeted as it rushed proudly through the 
deep water. The next which came was a prize—a large French 
fishing lugger, manned by seamen from a transport—closely followed 
by a gunboat under the command of Lieutenant Cheshire. They, 

too, were borne across ; but the fourth was less fortunate. It was a 

schooner-rigged craft, full of people, and guided by Captain Elliot. 

I know not how it came about, whether a sudden change of wind 

occurred, or a rope unfortunately escaped from its fastenings, but, at 

the instant when the schooner took the foam, the mainsail of her 

hinder mast flapped round. In one second her broadside was to the 

surf ; in another she was upset, and her gallant captain, with several 

of the crew, perished among the breakers. The rest were dashed 

by an eddy towards the bank and, happily, saved.” Undismayed 

by this disaster, the boats continued to advance, until at last 
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twenty-four were safe inside the harbour, only one other sharing 
the fate of the unfortunate schooner; and over the bridge thus 
formed, not only the troops, but even the artillery, were eventually 
transported in safety. 

From Bayonne to Biarritz, three routes lie open to the traveller. 
He may either avail himself of the railway ; or he may follow the 
high road ; or, if he prefer it, he may keep to the footpath, which 
will bring him down again to the coast, not far from the rocks of 
the Haitzai. Sixty years ago,"not only no railroad, but no carriage- 
road, nothing but a mere bridle-track, lay between the great fortress 
town and its small and then unfashionable neighbour. The travelling 
at that time was all performed either on foot or en cacolet, namely, 
in a sort of double pannier slung across the back of a mule or 
donkey, the traveller and his effects being stowed away in one, 
the cacoletiera—a bright-eyed Basque damsel—seated in the other ; 
and, wretchedly uncomfortable.as such a mode of conveyance must 
have been, not a few, we are told, were found to regret the change 
when at length a road was made, and cacolet and cacoletiera alike 
vanished from the scene. 

Now, at last, we are fairly on our way to Biarritz; but before 
arriving, there are still a couple of places where I must ask the 
reader to linger with me for an instant. The first of these is the 
Cave d’Amour, so called from a tradition that two unfortunate 
Basque lovers were here surprised by a high tide, which closed up 
the entrance of the cave, drowning them before they could be rescued. 
At present the interest is rather geological than sentimental ; the 
marnes here abounding in fossils, and being delightfully easy to 
work. In numulites especially they are remarkably rich, no less than 
five species occurring ; also Corbula, Lucina, Pecten, Pinna, &c., the 
latter all shells belonging to recent genera. The stratification is 
horizontal, or nearly so, the rocks being hewn by the waves into the 
semblance of rude amphitheatres, with crumbling ledges, upon which 
the spectator may sit and bask at his leisure. So industrious indeed 
have the waves been, and such a mountain of sand and dééris have 
they heaped up, as effectually to put a stop to their own further 
encroachment ; no second tragedy, such as that recorded in the 
name of the place, being ever again possible. Another interest 
which attaches to this little spot is, that here, at this low cliff, these 
unimportant-looking ledges of rock, is held to end (or, coming from 
the north, I ought rather, perhaps, to say, to begin) that long line 
of mountainous ground which, rising in the low rolling uplands 
around Biarritz, swells out into the high heath-covered hills of the 
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Basque country, until it culminates in the great snow-peaks of the 
Pyrenees. The beginnings are small undoubtedly—disappearing, in 
fact, altogether a few yards farther to the north ; but that proverbially 
is of the nature of all beginnings. 

Returning once more to the top of the cliff, and walking along 
the now steadily rising ground, we arrive at last at the Cape St. 
Martin, from which point, taking our stand beside the lighthouse, 
we look down upon the whole scene suddenly opened below us. 
There, on the farther side of the little bay, and whitening the bleak 
sides of the opposite céteaux, lies Biarritz, with its shops and its 
lodging-houses, its conspicuous hotels, and its yet more conspicuous 
casino ; the coast-line dipping suddenly to the north of the town, 
and sweeping towards us in a low semicircular line of cliffs ; the 
sands of the J/age shining brilliantly in the sun below, and the 
dull walls of the Villa Eugénie rising grey and deserted above. 
Beyond, the eye hurries rapidly along the blue-grey line of shore, 
stretching away in dim receding perspective, France gradually 
merging into Spain, but the moment of transition being indis- 
tinguishable ; the whole filled in by a broad background of mountains 
—the “Rhune” and the ‘Bayonette” in France, the “ Quatre 
Coronne” and the “ Jaysquivel ” on the Spanish side of the frontier ; 
the pale blue line of the distant Sierras rising in a yet vaguer jumble 
of mountain summits beyond. 

Bringing our eyes back from this wide-ranging panorama to the 
immediate foreground, we find that to the left of the Phare the cliffs 
sink down in a low shaggy slope, brilliant in springtime with 
flowers—cistus, and lotus, and daphne ; the thorny smilax of the 
south mingling with the golden blossoms of our own northern furze; 
and, loveliest of all, sheets of the brilliant deep-blue lithospernum, 
a blue unequalled by any spring flower we can boast, unless, perhaps, 
we except the little spring gentian, which is, however, at once too 
rare and on too small a scale to produce anything like a similar 
effect. Farther on, the cliff—though nowhere imposing—becomes 
steeper ; the materials of which it is composed being very unequal, 
some extremely hard, some so soft as to crumble readily between 
the fingers. M. de Boullé, who has paid much attention to the geology 
of these fa/aises, and whose useful little pamphlet, “ Paleontologie 
de Biarritz,” ought to be in the hands of everyone who goes fossil- 
hunting on these rocks, gives us at this point the following section : 
“1, Diluvium ; 2, Sable des Landes ; 3, Sable des Dunes; 4, Cal- 
caire 4 Operculaire”—the last-named attaining a considerable thick- 


ness, but thinning rapidly out towardsthe north. Here, too, the rocks 
D2 
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are immensely fossiliferous, including numerous species of crustacea, 
notably one or two belonging to the genera Ranina, whose only 
living representative are said to be at present confined to India. 
Still more striking is the multitude and variety of the fossils in the 
low wave-worn cliffs of the Lou Cout or Céte des Fous, below and 
to the north of the Villa Eugénie, every minute fragment of rock 
being filled with still more minute organisms ; while, at the other 
extremity of the scale, the huge Ostrea gigantea—an oyster as large 
as a warming-pan—may be seen protruding some half-foot or so 
out of the crumbling face of the cliff, or tossing about amongst its 
degenerate modern allies, the ordinary cockles, and winkles, and 
scollops of the shore. 

Of Biarritz—the actual place itself—I need hardly, I think, speak: 
partly because it is well known, partly because its salient points are 
in truth few. There is literally nothing but the rocks and the waves 
—both good of their kind, but hardly so terrifically imposing, at least in 
the eyes ofa wanderer from the north, as they would seem to be in those 
of their local admirers. Owing to the constant roll and rush of the 
ground-swell, which sucks out the contents of every crevice and cranny, 
the marine zoologist will find the shore but poorly provided with his 
particular quarry. At one point, however, between the Vieux Port 
and the perforated rocks of the Atalai, a number of small hollows, 
varying from the size of a teacup to a washstand-basin, have been 
worn, and these will be found to contain a fair sprinkling of the ordi- 
nary littoral species. Here, as also in the limestone districts of Corn- 
wall and the west of Ireland, the holes appear to be all due in the 
first instance to the labours of the purple Echinus, thousands of which 
still stud the pools, mingling their dark spines with the dainty green 
and violet tentacles of the Antheas. Once a hole is begun, the daily 
inrush of the surf, and the constant hurry-scurry of small particles, 
whirling distractedly round and round, soon succeed in enlarging it, 
_the retiring waters sweeping up and carrying away with them every 
fragment which they have succeeded in filching from the rocks. 
All along the fa/aise the waves are evidently gaining fast upon the 
land ; the soft greensand subsiding rapidly into the sea, which in 
many places is encumbered with fragments, which roll over and over, 
rattling and groaning with every fresh attack of their tormentor, and 
which in winter-time are flung up again as projectiles against the cliffs 
from which they fell. It would be difficult, indeed, to say whether 
the waves do most harm here by what they rob or by what they 
bestow. At the little Port des Bateaux, formerly the resort of whalers, 
returning with their decks laden with the blubber of the huge (and 
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now nearly extinct) Biscayan whale, the harbour has become so 
choked with sand that it is with difficulty that even the small smacks 
used in the sardine fishery are able to avail themselves of its shelter ; 
while, on the other hand, go where you will, you find tokens of ravage 
and ruin, a helpless shore, and a devouring sea. This is even more 
strikingly seen about three miles to the south of Biarritz, where the 
coast is retreating at the rate, it is said, of nearly ten feet a year. 
Rising out of the midst of the sand, and separated from the present 
cliff by a distance of over a hundred yards, may be seen a large block 
of pale green serpentine, streaked and veined with veins of pure 
white quartz. Forty years ago this block was united to the cliffs, the 
whole being embedded in a mass of gypsum, which, owing to its greater 
destructibility, has now almost entirely disappeared, leaving the ser- 
pentine to battle single-handed with the waves. 

None of these cliffs rise to any great height, averaging generally 
from about seventy to a hundred feet. Owing, too, to their too- 
ready destructibility, their forms are, as a rule, somewhat monotonous. 
There is little of that variety and mystery—those far-reaching pro- 
montories, and rocky bays, and narrow inlets, with more rocky bays, 
and promontories, and inlets beyond—which make up so much of the 
charm of other shores, luring us perpetually on and on to fresh and 
fresh surprises which lie beyond. Still, if wanting in these, it has 
other and hardly inferior gifts of itsown. Its sunny shore, and brightly 
tinted rocks ; the azure clearness of its gleaming water, which no 
amount of sediment seems able to sully—these alone are no small 
charms in themselves ; while the long sweep of waves rolling inces- 
santly in from the uttermost horizon, and the beauty of the mountains, 
which increases with every step we take to the south, would go far 
to redeem a shore much flatter and more monotonous than this. 
In the direction in which we are now going, the first place of any 
importance we come to is St. Jean de Luz; and at St. Jean de Luz 
this Biscayan stroll, for the present at all events, must end. It is« 
quaint and rather pretty old Basque town, dirty certainly, but none 
the less picturesque for that; and coming to it straight from the 
glare and modern spruceness of Biarritz, we find no small attraction 
in its narrow streets and its heavy old Cathedral, its shreds and 
patches of bygone grandeur, even in the very air of sleepiness and 
decadence which overhangs it. Glorious views of the mountains are 
attainable in all directions, and so sheltered as it is from the east and 
north, it would probably be found to be a far warmer, if in other 
respects a less luxurious, winter resort than Biarritz; that complete 
thorough draught which the latter enjoys, and upon which French 
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writers lay such admiring emphasis, being about the very last thing 
we are likely to pine for when we take the trouble of tearing up our 
northern roots and starting south in search of a winter climate. 

Even on this persecuted shore it would be difficult to point to a place 
which has suffered, and is still suffering, more at the hands of the 
invader than St. Jean de Luz. Look where you will, you see the 
signs of its triumphant progress. Over and over again ramparts have 
been flung up against its advance, and over and over again they have 
been carried, and may now be seen lying about in hopeless ruin, the 
destroyer quietly appropriating them as a convenient base over which 
to march to further conquests. The harbour—one of the few safe 
roadsteads along the whole line of shore—has its entrance so choked 
with sand, that it is only with difficulty it can be entered at all. Pier 
after pier has been made and demolished. So, too, with the town 
itself, one entire quarter of which has been surrendered to the enemy, 
the’ houses in the same neighbourhood even now being rapidly 
undermined. Westward again, at the mouth of the Nivelle, Wellington’s 
fort of Secoa has almost entirely disappeared, broken down under the 
assaults of a stronger as well as a more insidious assailant than either 
Soult or Thouvenot. Nor is the cause of all this unusual activity 
for mischief far to seek ; on the contrary, if we take the trouble to 
climb up to a height sufficient to enable us to command both the 
intersecting lines of coast, we shall have it directly under our eyes. 
It is, in fact, these two shores of France and Spain which, meeting here 
at right angles, drive the waves downward with such violence towards 
the point, where, there being of course no exit, they are driven back- 
wards and forwards shuttlecock fashion, now inflicting most damage 
upon one and now upon the other, according to the set of the pre- 
vailing winds. Owing to the perpetual wear and tear, the shore here 
is even less rich in marine fauna and flora than that of Biarritz ; 
indeed, to anyone accustomed to the wealth and diversity of other 
shores, these rocks and rock-pools wear a curiously depopulated and 
poverty-stricken appearance. Still, at certain spots, particularly 
where the heaped-up dééris has formed a sort of natural breakwater, 
the zoologist may now and then reap a tolerable harvest ; while, for 
the botanist, few better halting-places are to be found than St. Jean, 
its near neighbourhood to the mountains making it peculiarly 
convenient for his purpose. Full particulars, both as to the local 
plants themselves and as to their habitats, are to be found in M. 
Phillipe’s “ Flore des Pyrénées,” the best and handiest book with 
which a botanist intending to visit the region can arm himself. As 
for the further interest—historical, ethnological, philological—which 
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attaches to this curious region, and its still more curious people— 
“an ethnological fossil stranded amongst the nations ”—it would be 
impossible, and, at the end of an article such as this, little short of 
impertinent, to attempt to enter upon it. Those whom the subject 
fascinates will find the amplest materials for pursuing it in M. Bladé’s 
“ Etudes ur I’Origine des Basques,” which comprises pretty nearly the 
literature of the subject. Of English books there are also no lack, 
Mr. Bell Stephen’s “ Basque Provinces”—a gossipy and not un- 
amusing account of the Carlist war of 1836—being, perhaps, the 
best known. With the mention of the latter comes naturally the 
thought of that other, earlier, and greater struggle of which these 
slopes and fa/azse were also the theatre. Here, within less than a mile 
of the town, it was that Soult threw up his defences ; there, looking 
southward from any of the neighbouring heights, may be traced the 
devious course of that little Bidassoa, for the possession of whose 
banks two great armies fought and two great generals strove to out- 
manceuvre one another. Every mile of shore indeed, and every crest 
and defile of these hills, has been the scene of a struggle, renewed 
not once but over and over again ; not a rock, or a valley, or a ridge, 
but has echoed to the clash of arms. All this belongs, however, to 
a new departure—one which, if followed, would carry us a very long 
way from that other and more limited purpose with which we embarked 
upon this Biscayan stroll. 


EMILY LAWLESS, 
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THE POETS’ BIRDS. 
I. CROWS AND THEIR COUSINS. 


F all the crow family were black, and if blackbirds were any 
other colour than they are, I should be inclined to suspect that 
poets have an aversion to nigritude— 


For black, you know, is the devil’s colour. 


But when I find that the crows’ cousins, “the painted jay” and 
piebald magpie, are unpopular with the bard, and yet that the 
blackbird, the most negrofied of fowls, is very popular with them, I 
confess myself in doubt as to the true causes of this poetic odium. 

It is not easy, for instance, to understand why the poets should 
be so unkind to the Jackdaw. For, out of the poets, it is a popular 
bird. Its name, perhaps, is against it—for “ jackdaw ” is not a name 
that prompts to gravity of treatment, or even to much respect ; while 
“daw” is, if anything, rather worse—but, except for this accident of 
baptism, the bird has nothing in its disfavour. Some people, I know, 
have a vague notion that jackdaws are little crows, and some day will 
be full-sized ones, and later on still, perhaps, grow up to be ravens ; 
and there is so much traditional disrepute attaching to these larger 
birds of ominous antecedents, that the unfortunate “daw,” having 
the same shade of feather, has to accept the same shade of character. 
Moreover, it happens by chance that there is a fable in existence 
about a certain peacock’s feather ; and such is the human tendency to 
cherish and respect ill-natured things, that this deplorable incident 
of individual vanity has been remembered against the whole species, 
and is being constantly thrown in their faces whenever they venture 
to appear in respectable society. Whether it is right or not to treat 
a poor bird thus, simply because it had a coxcomb amongst its 
ancestors, it is for moralists to decide, and meanwhile it only concerns 
me to note how curiously unfavourable literary opinion, when expressed 
in verse, has always been. Cowper dedicates an ode to— 

The bird who by his coat 


And by the hoarseness of his note 
Might be supposed a crow ; 
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but he is not generous to it, and in his translation of Virgil speaks of 
a cave where— 


Birds obscene, 
Ofominous note, choughs and daws. 


Shakespeare calls it stupid ; Thomson speaks of it as a bird of “ dis- 
cordant pipe ;” Savage says it is ‘ dissonant ;” Shelley mocks at it ; 
and many others pelt it with such epithets as “ wrangling,” “ chatter- 
ing,” and “ prating.” 

Yet numbers of prose writers speak in special admiration of this 
bird, and more particularly of its note. I myself know no voice in 
nature more suggestive of long-undisturbed repose, more significant 
of the statelier forms of peace, or more in harmony with old baronial 
possessions, than the pleasant clamour of jackdaws up among the 
chimneys and turrets. Not only to my mind do they enhance the 
tranquillity of the ancient castle, but they add a solemnity to the 
minster. The poets are quite wrong when they say the jackdaw’s 
note is dismal ; and they go still further wrong when they draw from 
their first error the inference that, being dismal, it is also “ ominous.” 
As a matter of fact, folk-lore has very little indeed about the jackdaw, 
and what there is, is to its credit. It is a staunch friend of the farmer, 
and a popular favourite. But the poets take offence, I suppose, at 
its name, and cannot shake off that undue “ravishment with Anti- 
quity "—which is so conspicuous in their treatment of other birds— 
sufficiently to forget its having once tried to look smart in a pea- 
cock’s tail-feather. 

The Jay is another bird that the poets do not like. They refer 
with significant frequency to its “scream” and “‘screech;” Macaulay 
selects it (in deference to a tradition) as the confederate of the 
“carrion kite” in insulting the eagle; Wordsworth, Thomson, Prior, 
seem to know no more of it than its name; while the rest—except 
Spenser and Gay, who appear to grudge its being “painted ;” and 
Pope, who thinks it was a “ merry songster”—do not seem to know 
even that. Yet the jay is emphatically a notable bird. It is one of 
the very few birds of beautiful plumage that is native to England, 
and yet it is also one of the most retiring. Its love-notes are 
curiously subdued and soft, as if it did not wish to be overheard, 
when nearly all other birds are absurdly demonstrative in court- 
ship. They are singularly intelligent, even amongst such an 
intelligent family of birds, and teach themselves to imitate woodland 
sounds. Montague says that, during the nesting season, the male 
bird apparently amuses its mate by introducing into “its tender 
wooing the bleating of lambs, the mewing of cats, the cries of 
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hawks, the hooting of owls, and even the neighing of horses;” while 
Yarrell heard one giving a poultry-yard entertainment, “ imitating the 
calling of the fowls to feed, and all the noises of the fowls them- 
selves, to perfection; while the barking and growling of the house-dog 
were imitated in a style that could not be distinguished from the 
original.” Moreover, they are the brigands and tyrants of the coppice; 
for not only do they plunder nests, but they sometimes murder and 
eat the parents. In prose, therefore, and notably in Natural History, 
the jay is as conspicuous in character and habits as it is in appear- 
ance, It has not, however, taken the fancy of the poets, who 
misrepresent it as an upstart and a forward one. 

Its companionship with the magpie, a bird of very shabby repu- 
tation with the poets, tells against the jay ; but why it should, seeing 
how delightful the magpie is in nature, it is difficult for the prosaic 
to say. Wordsworth, perpetually musing among rural scenes, never 
speaks unkindly of the bird, for no one who knows what a sense of 
gladness this pretty merry-andrew lends to the woodland could be 
harsh to it. Shakespeare says it “sings in dismal discord;” Scott 
thought it merely a feathered thief; Thomson calls it “harsh ;” 
Chaucer, Pope, Prior, Waller, and others know it as “wanton and 
wild,” an idle gossip, a kind of wife of Bath, or Miller’s wife :— 

So have I seen, in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie light, 
Majestically stalk ; 

A stately, worthless animal, 


That plies the tongue and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk ; , 


while Cunningham sums up this class of imputations in the couplet-— 


An impudent, presuming pye, 
Malicious, ignorant, and sly, 


But Churchill tells us that— 


Fortunes of empires often hung 

On the magician magpie’s tongue ; 
and, indeed, this bird fills a large place in prose, for among country 
folk Collins’s line, that “‘ magpies scatter notes of presage wide,” still 
holds curiously good. 

Wordsworth confesses that he is pleased “when two auspicious 
magpies crossed his way,” referring to the common reputation 
about this “ fowl of mystery ;” for, all England over, whether it is 
known as pynot, haggister, or magot-pie, its appearance is accepted as 
an augury, and generally of illomen. ‘The Irish declare that the 
English imported the bird into their country out of malice prepense; 
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and older legends still say that it lies under Noah’s curse, because, 
when the other birds came of their own accord into the Ark, it 
alone gave trouble and had to be caught. Magpie-lore is far too 
extensive to admit of my going into it, but it is worth noting that it 
all tends more or less directly to the bird’s discredit. Yet the 
country-side holds no more conspicuous ornament than the magpie, 
nor is there any one bird that gives more gaiety to the scene than -it. 

Moreover, the very superstitions which reflect upon its character, 
and which the poets reproduce in their verse, are themselves inaccu- 
rate. Thus, one which Halliwell reproduces, to illustrate the popular 
idea of the magpie’s self-conceit, is based upon the error that the 
magpie’s nest is an unfinished. structure ; whereas, on the contrary, 
it not only has all that other birds have, but a roof overhead as well. 
It is, in fact, twice as good as any other large bird’s, and the legend is 
therefore foolish. Says Dallas: “ The nest of the magpie is more 
artificially constructed than that of the other ‘crows.’ It is usually 
constructed in high trees, but sometimes in thick hedges. It is large 
and of an oval form, composed externally of sharp thorny twigs, which 
form a complete dome over the top, leaving a small opening at one 
side for the ingress and egress of the bird. The inside is plastered 
with a layer of mud, and the bottom lined with grass and fibrous 
roots to form a soft receptacle for the eggs and young. The male 
and female sit on the eggs alternately.” Again, the popular rhyme 
about magpies and their appearance, generally supposed (from the 
uncertainty about the actual wording of the doggerel) to be suggestive 
of sinister prognostication, is really the reverse; for, except a single 
magpie, any number up to six is /ucky, and even beyond that, in more 
than one version, the congregation of pies is auspicious. 

Thus :— 


One for anger, 

Two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, 
Four for a birth, 
Five for a fiddle, 

Six for a dance, 
Seven for England, 
Eight for France. 


It is only when we arrive at the magical number of nine, that the 
poor Pierides become awkward things to meet. Abroad, it does not 
suffer under the same proscription as with us, and it receives a fair 
proportion of the regard to which its exceptional intelligence, its 
undoubted usefulness to man, and its beauty entitle it. All over 
Scandinavia, for instance, it is “ the bird of good luck,” the genius Joct, 
and therefore a popular favourite, a public protégé, 
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' About the rooks few poets had any very positive ideas. A great 
many of them knew the bird personally, of course, for even those 
who cared least about nature, and lived in cities, had had rooks 
thrust under their observation at one time or another. They appear, 
however, to have been struck only with three points—that the rooks 
“cawed ;” that when they flew in any number they formed “a 
blackening train ;” that when you fired into a rookery the birds 
were in uproar; and that they built nests. For this last per- 
formance the rook is repeatedly admired as “busy.” The cawing 
was not so much to the poets’ taste. Most of them thought 
it too “clamorous.” Thomson says it is “discordant” (but else- 
where “amusive”); Pope, “croaking ;” Cunningham addresses 
it as “ Bird of Discord ;” while Longfellow (but he is speaking of 
American rooks) says its “caw” is “a sound of woe.” Cowper 
and one or two besides are civil to the bird, but the majority tar it 
with their crow-brush,' and so dismiss it. Scott, meaning the 


rook, says,-— 
Hoarse into middle air arose 
The vespers of the roosting crows ; 


and Burns talks of— 


The blackening train of crows 
Winging their way to their repose. 


Now, the rook is an admirable fowl. Prior, who calls it “ honest,” 
is far more right than Gay, who calls it “thievish.” In industry, the 
farmer has few such friends, or the insect world such foes. Up inthe 
morning, before the dew is off the grass, the rooks are hard at work, 
disposing of that “ first worm ” which proverbially falls to the lot of the 
early bird, and of the winged things of sunshine which, when saturated 
with moisture, are unable to rise from the ground. As soon as the men 


1 It seems at first sight strange that, with such wandering habits, the phrase 
«straight as a crow” should be adopted to mark distances in a straight line 
across the open country; yet, when it is borne in mind how many persons 
confound the crow with the rook, and even talk of ‘‘the crows in a rovokery,”’ 
the suggestion will at once occur to the mind that the term owed its origin to its 
far gentler and more respectable relation, the rook, whose evening flights are 
among the most familiar sights of the country, and are invariably performed in a 
line so straight, that if a whole flock could be tracked through the air on any one 
evening, it would be found scarcely to deviate from that of the preceding or the 
following. It is to be feared that this inaccurate application of names has done 
the rook ill service ; yet the two birds are totally distinct. Crows are solitary 
birds, rarely seen in more than pairs together; rooks are eminently sociable. 
Crows shun the haunts of men ; rooks court the vicinity of his dwellings. Crows 
are carnivorous ; rooks chiefly insectivorous, (British Birds in their Haunts, Rev. 
C, A. Johns.) 
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are afield the rook goes to them and follows the plough with the eye 
of an Inquisitor. Like detectives, they are perpetually on the prowl to 
apprehend some one, and woe to the insect, grub or beetle, whose evil 
ways are discovered. There is no appeal from a rook. It holds its 
sessions when it chooses, and they may look for summary procedure 
who come before this rural justice. In folk-lore, they hold an 
honourable place, for they are said to connect themselves with the 
fortunes of families, deserting their elms when disaster overtakes the 
house ; and Cosmo di Medici, visiting England two centuries ago, 
was especially struck by the pride our peerage took in its rookeries ; 
“ for these birds,” said he, “are of good omen.” It is a pity the 
poets did not know more about this bird, or they might have been 
more in accord with our prose writers, who have multiplied their 
praises of the cheery, homely English rook. Its “ pleasing clamour” 
alone has a literature to itself. 

Passing from these instances of the poets’ unsympathetic regard, 
we come to three birds—near relations of the jay, jackdaw, and 
magpie—which are objects of positive aversion to the poets. These 
are the chough, the crow, and the raven. 

The first of these can be dismissed in a very few words, for the 
only poets who refer to it call it “ ominous” and “ obscene,” giving 
the reader the idea that they did not like to have much to do with 
it. Yet, strangely enough, both fable and superstition are very kind 
to the chough. In Cornwall, for instance, they transfer the legend 
of the raven—that King Arthur’s spirit entered that bird after death 
—to its red-legged kinsman. 

For mark yon bird of sable wing, 
Talons and beak all red as blood ; 
The spirit of the long-lost king 
Passed in that shape from Camlan’s flood. 
And still when louadliest howls the storm, 
And darkliest lowers his native sky, 
The king’s fierce soul is in that form, 
The warrior-spirit threatens nigh, 

There is surely something of dignity in this tradition that makes 
the poets’ calumniation of “ the russet-pated chough” seem out of 
sympathy with popular sentiment. In fable, again, the only reference 
to the bird is to its credit, where the peacock, disappointed with its 
own terminations, suggests to the chough that they should exchange 
legs ; but the chough prefers remaining as it is rather than fly in the 
face of Nature by swopping its red stockings for some of the gaiety 
of the Bird of Juno. In the world of Nature, and outside the verses 

of the bards, the chough is a delightful bird, and its appearance, 
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demeanour, flight, and habits are all alike prepossessing; while its 
admirable strength of character, courage, and fidelity in attachment, 
commend it to an even larger measure of regard. 

The crow, I regret to feel, has a terrible score to wipe off, for the 
whole world has conspired to speak ill of it. In the oldest Vedas 
will be found the narrative of the crow’s Fall from Paradise, and the 
most ancient of the Cinghalese writings tells us of the Original Sin 
of the crow. “In wrath for their tale-bearing—for had they not 
carried abroad the secrets of the Councils of the Gods ?—Indra 
hurled them down through all the hundred stories of his heaven ;” 
and the Pratyasataka tells us that nothing can improve acrow. Both 
Greece and Rome knew of the transgression that lost this bird 
Olympus, and deprived the artistic Apollo of his favourite. Modern 
legend busies itself no less with the trespass that turned the crow’s 
plumage black ; scorching this bird, once as beautiful as the Phoenix, 
into the cinder that it is. Is there not in Norway “ the Hill of Bad 
Spirits,” where the souls of wicked men fly about in the likeness of 
crows? and is there not also in Sweden “ the Place of Crows and 
Devils”? In Thibet there is an evil city of crows, and Hiawatha 
knew of a land of dead crow-men. All the schoolmen are agreed 
that they are actually imps; and have we not a long list of learned 
names to support this point? while the dreary chronicle of their 
misdeeds is as long as history. Indeed, wherever we look in litera- 
ture, either prose or verse, we find “the treble-dated bird” the 
subject of obloquy. 

Shakespeare calls it “ribald ;” Prior, “ foreboding ;” Dyer, 
“lurking ;” Churchill and Gay, “strutting ;” Dryden, “ dastard ;” 
Cowley, “ignoble,” and so forth ; while the generality simply jeer at 
its voice or dismiss it as “the carrion crow.” Once only does he 
arrive at honour in poetry, and that is by a ludicrous substitution of 
crows for ravens in the miracle of the Tishbite’s sustenance. Says 


Green,— 
The honoured prophet 
Did, more than angels, greet the crows that brought him bread and meat. 


As a bird of omen—from the time when, as Churchill says, 


Among the Romans not a bird 
Without a prophecy was heard ; 
And every crow was to the state 
A sure interpreter of fate, 


to the modern day, when the poet asks, 


Is it not ominous in all countries 
When crows or ravens croak on trees ?— 
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the crow has been one of the black-art birds, a thing for witches 
to make a familiar of, and for man to dread. Yet, in spite of the 
lamentable facts I have cited above, I should be reluctant to deny 
this bird every one of the virtues. At any rate, Menu, the great 
lawgiver of the Hindoos, says “a good wife should be like a crow ”— 
and if any one ought to know what a crow is like, it is a Hindeoo, 
As I have said elsewhere of the Indian crow, they cannot, like young 
sweeps, be called “innocent blacknesses,” for their nigritude is the 
livery of sin and the badge of crime. “Yet they do not wear their 
colour with humility or even common decency. On the contrary, 
they swagger in it, pretending they chose that exact shade for 
themselves. . . . In the verandahs they parade the reverend sable 
which they disgrace ; sleek as Chadband, wily as Pecksniff. Their 
step is grave, and they ever seem on the point of quoting Scripture, 
while their eyes are wandering towards carnal matters. Like 
Stiggins, they keep a sharp look-out for tea-time, and hanker after 
flesh-pots.” 

Yet this much is also certain, that the crow is not only a pattern 
to the whole bird world of conjugal fidelity, but a model to them 
also in that remarkable reserve and modesty which forbids the crow, 
unlike all other fowls, any exhibition of conjugal tenderness before 
the public eye. 

Moreover, they display in these communities a very remarkable 
sense of territorial boundaries. They sacrifice to Terminus. Thus 
one kind of crow keeps to one side of a river, as the Elbe, for instance, 
and another to the other: Chichester is the “Coconada” ! of the 
hooded crow ; Brighton of the carrion crow. Whether the crows 
are mindful of their brilliant past or not, only the crows can 
tell us; but the whimsical philosopher might pretend to detect 
a pathetic yearning towards the bright days of old in the frequency 
with which these birds reproduce white plumage. Some, indeed, 
by hereditary obstinacy have fixed white collars round their necks 
(as in the Transvaal), while others (as in India) are slily mixing 
grey with their black. But, besides these established varieties, we 
find the crow constantly recurring to an albino type, and it was 
only the British occupation of Cyprus that put a stop to a 
revolution in crow colour that, if unchecked, might have landed 
natural history in disastrous consequences. It was then found that 
many of the Cypriote crows were fieba/d! “ For many reasons, this 
aberration from a recognised standard was to be deplored—reasons 
ornithological, moral, and general. Ornithologically, it has been 
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hitherto understood that a regulation crow was black, so black that 
a coal might be reasonably expected to make a white mark on it; 
and this standard of nigritude has received the approval of men of 
science and letters from the very earliest times. Indeed, every child 
that has a Noah’s Ark is aware that the blackest fowls in the whole 
aviary are meant for the crows; and it was perfectly intolerable that 
the Cypriote bird should, as it were, sap our time-honoured institu- 
tions, and, not content with flatly contradicting all our ornithology, 
should undermine and explode the simple confidence of childhood, 
scattering distrust of literature in our nurseries, and unsettling all 
the convictions of our infant schools. The moral effect upon other 
birds might be very serious, while the confusion that would arise in 
science if birds were allowed to go about choosing their own colours, 
is disheartening to contemplate.” No; much as I sympathise with 
this fallen bird (and I cherish it as a grudge against Napoleon’s 
retreating army, that it made soup out of crows), I should regret to 
see it anything but black—black as coals. 

For the raven, a bird of very notable antecedents and consider- 
able honours, the poets express even a more unqualified and unjusti- 
fiable detestation. As one of their “stock-in-trade birds” it is per- 
petually being hauled up— 

To toll 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak ; 
or— 
In the shadow of the silent night 
To shake contagion from her sable wing ; 


and the indignities that have been heaped upon it are enough to 
have turned any bird to bad ways. 

But the raven belongs to my next chapter—the “ Birds of Omen” — 
and its vindication must, therefore, wait a month. 


PHIL. ROBINSON. 
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AN ENGLISH SHIRE. 


OR the reasons which have determined the existence of Sussex 

as a county of England, and which have given it the exact 
boundaries that it now possesses, we must go back to the remote 
geological history of the secondary ages. Its limits and its very 
existence as a separate shire were predetermined for it by the shape 
and consistence of the mud or sand which gathered at the bottom of 
the great Wealden lake, or filled up the hollows of the old inland 
cretaceous sea. Paradoxical as it sounds to say so, the Celtic king- 
dom of the Regni, the South Saxon principality of A®lle the Bretwalda, 
the modern English county of Sussex, have all had their destinies 
moulded by the geological conformation of the rock upon which they 
repose. Where human annals see only the handicraft and interaction 
of human beings—Euskarian and Aryan, Celt and Roman, English- 
man and Norman—a closer scrutiny of history may perhaps see the 
working of still Geeper elements—chalk and clay, volcanic upheaval 
and glacial denudation, barren upland and forest-clad plain. The 
value and importance of these underlying facts in the comprehension 
of history has, I believe, been very generally overlooked ; and I 
propose accordingly here to take the single county of Sussex in 
detail, in order to show that when the geological and geographical 
factors of the problem are given, all the rest follows as a matter of 
course. By such detailed treatment alone can one hope to establish 
the truth of the general principle that human history is at bottom a 
result of geographical conditions, acting upon the fundamentally 
identical constitution of man. 

In a certain sense, it is quite clear that human life depends 
mainly upon soil and conformation, to an extent that nobody denies. 
You cannot have a dense population in Sahara; and you can hardly 
fail to have one in the fruitful valley of the Nile. The growth of 
towns in one district rather than another must be governed largely 
by the existence of rivers or harbours, of coal or metals, of agricul- 
tural lowlands or defensible heights. Glasgow could not spring up 
in inland Leicestershire, nor Manchester in coalless Norfolk. Insular 
England must naturally be the greatest shipping country in Europe ; 
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while no large foreign trade is possible in any Bohemia except 
Shakespeare’s. So much everybody admits. But it seems to me 
that these underlying causes have coloured the entire local history of 
every district to an extent which few people adequately recognise, 
and that until such recognition becomes more general, our views of 
history must necessarily be very narrow. We must see not only 
that something depends upon geographical configuration, not even 
merely that a great deal depends upon it, but that everything 
depends upon it. We must unlearn our purely human history, and 
learn a history of interaction between nature and man instead. 

From the great central boss of the chalk system in Salisbury 
Plain, two long cretaceous horns or projections run out to eastward 
towards the Channel and the German Sea. These two horns, 
separated by the deep valley of the Weald, are known as the North 
and South Downs respectively. The first great spur or ridge passes 
through the heart of Surrey, and then forms the backbone of Kent, 
expanding into a fan at its eastward extremity, where it topples over 
abruptly into the sea in the sheer bluffs which sweep round in a 
huge arc from the North Foreland in the Isle of Thanet, to Shake- 
speare’s Cliff at Dover. The second or southernmost range, that of 
the South Downs, parts company from the main boss in Hampshire, 
and runs eastward in a narrower but bolder line, till the Channel 
cuts short its progress in the water-worn precipice of Beachy Head. 
Between these two ranges of Downs lies the low forest region of the 
Weald, and between the South Downs and the sea stretches a long 
but very narrow strip of lowland, beginning at Chichester, and 
ending where the chalk cliffs first meet the shore beside the new 
Aquarium and Chain Pier at Brighton. Thus the whole of Sussex 
consists of three well-marked parallel belts : the low coast-line on the 
south-west, the high chalk Downs in the centre, and the Weald district 
on the north and north-west. As these three belts determine the whole 
history and very existence of Sussex as an English shire, I shall 
make no apology for treating their origin here in some rapid detail. 

The oldest geological formation with which we have to deal in 
Sussex (to any considerable extent) is the Wealden: so that our 
inquiry need not go any farther back in the history of the world 
than the later secondary ages. Before that time, and for long zons 
afterward, the portion of the earth’s crust which now forms Sussex 
had probably never emerged from the bottom of the ocean. Britain 
was then wholly represented by the primary regions of Wales, 
Scotland, and Cornwall, forming a small archipelago or group of 
rocky islands separated at some distance by a wide passage from the 
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nucleus of the young European continent. But by the Wealden 
period, the English Channel and the eastern half of England had 
been considerably elevated above the level of the sea. Great rivers 
and lakes existed in this new continental region, much like those 
which now exist in Sweden, Northern Russia, and Canada ; and the 
deposits of sand or mud formed at their bottoms or in their estuaries 
compose the chief part of the Wealden formation in England. 
Without going fully into this question (somewhat complicated by 
frequent changes of level), it will suffice for our present purpose to 
say that the Wealden consists, in the main, of two great divisions, 
which form, so to speak, the floor, or lowest story, of the Sussex 
formations, The first or bottom division is chiefly composed of a 
rather soft and friable sandstone, which runs through the whole 
Forest Ridges, and crops out in the grey cliffs of Hastings and Fair- 
light. The second or upper division is chiefly composed of a thick 
greasy clay, which forms the soil in the greater part of the Weald, 
and glides unobtrusively under the sea in the flat shore on either 
side of Hastings, giving rise to the lowlands of Pevensey Bay and 
the Romney Marshes. Why the sandstone, which is really the 
bottom layer, should appear higher than the clay in these places, we 
shall see a little later. 

After the deposition of the gritty or muddy Wealden beds in the 
lake and embouchure of the old continental river, there came a 
second period of considerable depression, during which the whole of 
south-eastern England was once more covered by a shallow sea. 
This sea ran, like an early northern Mediterranean, right across the 
face of Central Europe ; and on its bottom was deposited the soft 
ooze of globigerina shells and siliceous sponge skeletons which has 
now hardened into chalk and flint. A great cretaceous sheet thus 
overlay the Wealden beds and the whole face of Sussex to a depth 
of at least 600 feet ; and if it had not been afterwards worn off in 
places, as the nursery rhyme says of old Pillicock, it would be there 
still. I need hardly say that the chalk is yet en évidence along the 
whole range of South Downs, and forms the tall white cliffs between 
Brighton and Beachy Head. 

Finally, during the Tertiary period, another layer of London clay 
and other soft deposits was spread over the top of the chalk, certainly 
on the strip between the South Downs and the sea, and probably 
over the whole district between the Channel and the Thames valley : 
though, in this case, later denudation has proceeded so far that very 
few traces of the tertiary formations are preserved anywhere except 
in the greater hollows. 
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Such being the original disposition of the strata which compose 
Sussex, we have next to ask, What are the causes which have pro- 
duced its existing configuration? If the whole mass had merely 
been uplifted straight out of the sea, we ought now to find the whole 
country a flat and level table-land, covered over its entire surface with 
a uniform coat of tertiary deposits. On digging or boring below 
these, we ought to come upon the chalk, and below the chalk again, 
with its cretaceous congeners the greensand or the gault, we ought 
to meet the Weald clay and the Hastings sand. Wherever a seaward 
cliff exhibited a section for our observation, we ought to find these 
same strata all exposed in regular order—the sandstone at the bottom, 
the clay. above it, the broad belt of chalk halfway up, and the 
tertiary muds and rubbles at the top. But in the county as we 
actually find it, we get a very different state of things. Here, the 
surface at sea-level is composed of London clay ; there, a great 
mound of chalk rises into a swelling down ; and yonder, once more, 
a steep escarpment leads us down into a broad lowland of the Weald. 
The causes which have led to this arrangement of surface and con- 
formation must now be considered with necessary brevity. 

The North and South Downs, with all the country between 
them, form part of a great fold or outward bulge of the strata above 
enumerated, having its centre about the middle line of the Forest 
Ridge. Imagine these strata bent or pushed upward by an internal 
upheaving force acting along that line, and you will get a rough 
picture of the original circumstances which have led to the existing 
arrangement of the county. You would then have, instead of a flat 
table-land, as supposed above, a great curved mountain slope, with 
its centre on top of the Forest Ridge. ‘This gentle slope would rise 
from the sea between Chichester and a point south of Beachy, would 
swell slowly upward till it reached a height of two or three thousand 
feet at the Surrey border, and would fall again gradually towards the 
Thames valley at London. On the southern side of the Downs, 
this is pretty much what we now get, the tertiary strata being pre- 
served in the district near Chichester ; though farther east, around 
Newhaven and Beachy Head, the sea has encroached upon the 
chalk so as to cut out the great white cliffs which bound the view 
everywhere along the shore from Brighton to Eastbourne. In the 
central portion of the boss, however, almost all the highest elevated 
part has been denuded, by ice- or water-action. Between the North 
and South Downs, where we ought to find the mountain ridge, we 
find instead the valley of the Weald. Here the chalk has been quite 
worn away, giving rise to the steep escarpment on the northern 
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side of the South Downs, seen from the Devil’s Dyke, so that at 
the foot of the sudden descent we get the Weald clay exposed ; 
while in the very centre of the upheaved tract the clay itself has been 
cut through, and the Hastings sand appears upon the surface. 
Moreover, the sand, being upraised by the central force, stands 
higher than the clay on either side, which forms the trough of the 
Weald ; and thus the Forest Ridge, which abuts upon the sea in the 
cliffs of Hastings Castle, seems to lie above the clay, under which, 
however, it really glides on either side. I need hardly add that this 
rough diagrammatic description is only meant as a general indication 
of the facts, and that it considerably simplifies the real geological 
changes probably involved in the sculpture of Sussex. Nevertheless, 
I believe it pretty accurately represents the main formative points 
in the ante-human history of the county. 

So much by way of preface or introduction. These facts of 
structure form the data for the reconstruction of the Sussex anna!s 
during the human period. Upon them as framework all the subse- 
quent development of the county hangs. And first let us observe 
how, before the advent of man upon the scene, the shire was already 
strictly demarcated by its natural boundaries. Along the coast, 
between Chichester Harbour and Brighton, stretched a long, narrow, 
level strip of clay and alluvium, suitable for the dwelling- place of an 
agricultural people. Back of this coastwise belt lay the bare rounded 
range of the South Downs—good grazing land for sheep, but naturaliy 
incapable of cultivation. Two rivers, however, flowed in deep valleys 
through the Downs, and their basins, with the outlying combes and 
glens, were also the predestined seats of agricultural communities. 
The one was the Ouse, passing through the fertile country around 
Lewes, and falling at last into the English Channel at Seaford, not as 
now at Newhaven ; the other was the Cuckmere river, which has cut 
itself a deep glen in the chalk hills just beneath the high cliffs of 
Beachy Head. Beyond the Downs, again, to the north, the country 
descended abruptly to the deep trough of the Weald, whose cold and 
sticky clays or porous sandstones are never of any use for purposes 
of tillage. Hence, as its very name tells us, the Weald has always 
been a wild and wood-clad region. The Romans knew it as the 
Silva Anderida, or Forest of Pevensey ; the early English as the 
Andredesweald. Both names are derived from a Celtic root signify- 
ing “The Uninhabited.” Even in our own day, a large part of this 
tract is covered by the woodlands of Tolgate Forest, St, Leonard’s 
Forest, and Ashdown Forest ; while the remainder is only very 
scantily laid down in pasture-land or hop-fields, with a considerable 
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sprinkling of copses, woods, commons, and parks. From its very 
nature, indeed, the Weald can never be anything else, in its greater 
portion, than a wild, uncultivated, and wooded region. 

Let us note, too, how the really habitable strip of Sussex, from the 
point of view of an early people, was quite naturally cut off from all 
other parts of England by obvious limits. This habitable strip con- 
sists, of course, of the coastwise belt from Brighton to the Hampshire 
border (which belt I shall henceforward take the liberty of designating 
as Sussex Proper), together with the seaward valleys and combes of 
the South Downs. To the west, the great tidal flats and swamps 
about Hayling Island cut off Sussex from Hampshire ; and before 
drainage and reclamation had done their work, these marshy districts 
must have formed a most impassable frontier. From this point, the 
great woodland region of the Weald, thickly covered with primeval 
forest, and tenanted by wolves, bears, wild boars, and red deer, 
swept round in a long curve from the swamps at Bosham and Havant 
to the corresponding swamps of the opposite end at Pevensey and 
Hurstmonceux. The belt of savage wooded country, thick with the 
lairs of wild beasts, which thus ringed round the greater part of the 
county, shut off the coastwise strip at once from all possibility of 
communication with the rest of England. So Sussex Proper and 
the combes of the Downs were naturally predestined to form a single 
Celtic kingdom, a single Saxon principality, and a single English 
shire. 

It will be observed that this description leaves wholly out of con- 
sideration the strip of country about Hastings, Rye, and Winchelsea. 
It does so intentionally. That strip of country does not belong to 
Sussex in the same intimate and strictly necessary manner as the rest 
of the county. It probably once formed the seat of a small inde- 
pendent community by itself; and though there were good and 
obvious reasons why it should become finally united to Sussex rather 
than to Kent, it may be regarded as to some extent a debateable 
island between them. For an island it practically was in early 
times. At Pevensey Bay, the Weald ran down into the sea by a 
series of swamps and bogs still artificially drained by dykes and 
sluices. On the other side, the Romney marshes formed a similar 
though wider stretch of tidal flats, reclaimed and drained at a far 
later period, partly through the agency of the long shingle bank 
thrown up round the low modern spit of Dungeness. Between them, 
the Hastings cliffs rose high above marsh and sea. In their rear, the 
Weald forest covered the ridge ; so that the Hastings district (still a 
separate rape or division of the county) formed a sort of smaller 
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Sussex, divided, like the larger one, from all the rest of England by a 
semicircular belt of marsh, forest, and marsh once more. These 
are the main elements out of which the history of the county is 
made up. 

How far such conditions may have acted upon the very earliest 
human inhabitants of Sussex—the palzolithic savages of the drift— 
before the last glacial epoch, it is impossible to say, because we 
know that many of them did not then exist, and that the present 
configuration of the county is largely due to subsequent agencies. 
Britain was then united to the continent by a broad belt of land, 
filling up the bed of the English Channel, and it possessed a climate 
wholly different from that of the present day ; while the position of 
the drift and the river gravels shows that the sculpture of the surface 
was then in many respects unlike the existing distribution of hill and 
valley. We must confine ourselves, therefore, to the later or recent 
period (subsequent to the last glaciation of Britain), during which 
man has employed implements of polished stone, of bronze, and of 
iron. 

The Euskarian neolithic population of Britain—a dark white race 
like the modern Basques—had settlements in Sussex, at least in the 
coast district between the Downs and the sea. Here they could 
obtain in abundance the flints for the manufacture of their polished 
stone hatchets; while on the alluvial lowlands of Selsea and Shore- 
ham they could grow those cereals upon which they largely depended 
for their daily bread. Neolithic monuments, indeed, are common 
along the range of the South Downs, as they are also on the main mass 
of the chalk in Salisbury Plain ; and at Cissbury Hill, near Worthing, 
we have remains of one of the largest neolithic camp refuges in 
Britain. The evidence of tumuli and weapons goes to show that the 
Euskarian people of Sussex occupied the coast belt and the combes 
of the Downs from the Chichester marshland to Pevensey, but that 
they did not spread at all into the Weald. In fact, it is most 
probable that at this early period Sussex was divided into several 
little tribes or chieftainships, each of which had its own clearing in 
the lowland, cut laboriously out of the forest by the aid of its stone 
axes; while in the centre stood the compact village of wooden 
huts, surrounded by a stockade, and girt without by the small culti- 
vated plots of the villagers. On the Downs above rose the camp or 
refuge of the tribe—an earthwork rudely constructed in accordance 
with the natural lines of the hills—to which the whole body of people, 
with their women, children, and cattle, retreated in case of hostile 
invasion from the villagers on either side, It is not likely that any 
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foreigners from beyond the great forest belt of the Weald would ever 
come on the war-trail across that dangerous and trackless wilderness; 
and it is probable, therefore, that the camps or refuges were con- 
structed as places of retreat for the tribes against their immediate 
neighbours, rather than against alien intruders from without. Hence 
we may reasonably conclude—as indeed is natural at such an early 
stage of civilisation—that the whole district was not yet consolidated 
under a single rule, but that each village still remained independent, 
and liable to be engaged in hostilities with all others. Even if 
extended chieftainships over several villages had already been set up, 
as is perhaps implied by the great tumuli of chiefs and the size of 
the camps in some parts of Britain, we must suppose them to have 
been confined for the most part to a single river valley. If so, there 
may have been petty Euskarian principalities, rude supremacies or 
chieftainships like those of South Africa, in the Chichester lowlands, 
in the dale of Arun, in the valleys of the Adur, the Ouse, and the 
Cuckmere River, and perhaps, too, in the insulated Hastings region, 
between the Pevensey levels and the Romney marsh. These princi- 
palities would then roughly coincide with the modern rapes of 
Chichester, Arundel, Bramber, Lewes, Pevensey, and Hastings. 
Each would possess its own group of villages and tilled lowland, its 
own boundary of forest, and its own camp of refuge on the hill tops. 
Cissbury almost undoubtedly formed such a camp for the fertile valley 
of the Adur and the coast strip from Worthing to Brighton. On its 
summit has been discovered an actual manufactory of stone imple- 
ments from the copious material supplied by the flint veins in the 
chalk of which it is composed. 

Such a society, left to itself in Sussex, could never have got much 
further than this. It could not discover or use metals, when it had 
no metal in its soil except the small quantity of iron to be found in 
the then inaccessible Weald. It had no copper and no tin, and there- 
fore it could not manufacture bronze. But the geographical position 
of England generally, within sight of the European continent, made 
it certain that if ever anywhere else bronze should come to be used, 
the bronze-weaponed people must ultimately cross over and subjugate 
the stone-weaponed aborigines of the island. Moreover, bronze was 
certain to be first hit upon in those countries where tin and copper 
were most easily workable—that is to say, in Asia. From Asia, the 
secret of its manufacture spread to the outlying peninsula of Europe, 
where it was quickly adopted by the Aryan Celts, who had already 
invaded the outlying continent, armed only with weapons of stone. 
As soon as they had learnt the use of bronze, certain great changes 
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and improvements followed naturally—amongst others, an immense 
advance in the art of boat-building. The Celts of the bronze age 
soon constructed vessels which enabled them to cross the narrow seas 
and invade Britain. Their superior weapons gave them at once an 
enormous advantage over the Euskarian natives, armed only with their 
polished flint hatchets, and before long they overran the whole island, 
save only the recesses of Wales and the north of Scotland. From 
that moment, the bronze age of Britain set in—say some 1,000 or 
1,500 years before the Christian era. 

The Celts, however, did not exterminate the whole Euskarian 
people ; they were too few in number and too far advanced in civili- 
sation for such a course. They knew that it was better to make them 
slaves than to destroy them : for the Celts had just reached, but had 
not yet got beyond, the slave-making stage of culture. To this day, 
people of mixed Euskarian parentage, and marked by the long skull, 
dark complexion, and black eyes of the Euskarian type, form a large 
proportion of the English peasantry ; and they are found even in 
Sussex, which subsequently suffered more than most other parts of 
Britain from the destructive deluge of Teutonic barbarism in the fifth 
century. But though the Celts did not exterminate the Euskarians, 
they completely Celticised them, just as the Teuton is now Teutonising 
the old population of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. In South Wales 
and elsewhere, indeed, the aborigines retained their own language 
and institutions, as Silures and so forth ; but in the conquered districts 
of southern and eastern Britain they learned the tongue of their 
masters, and came to be counted as Celtic serfs. ‘Thus, at the time 
when Britain comes forth into the full historic glare of Roman civili- 
sation? we find the country inhabited by a Celtic aristocracy of Aryan 
type—round-headed, fair-haired, and blue-eyed ; together with a plebs 
of Celticised Euskarian or half-caste serfs, retaining, as they still 
retain, the long skulls and dark complexions of their aboriginal 
ancestors. This was the ethnical composition of the Sussex popula- 
tion at the date of the first Roman invasions. 

Under the bronze-weaponed Celts, a very different type of civili- 
sation became possible. In the first place, a more extended chiet- 
tainship resulted from the improved weapons and consequent military 
power ; and all Britain (at least, towards the close of the Celtic domi- 
nation) became amalgamated into considerable kingdoms, some of 
which seem to have spread over several modern shires. Sussex, how- 
ever, enclosed by its barrier of forest, would naturally remain a single 
little principality of itself, held, at least in later times, by a tribe 
known to the Romans as Regni, Traces of Celtic occypation are 
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mainly confined to the Downs and the seaward slope of Sussex 
Proper ; in the broad expanse of the Weald, they are few and far 
between. The Celts occupied the fertile valleys and alluvial slopes, 
cut down the woods by the river-sides and on the plains, and built 
their larger and more regular camps of refuge upon the Downs, for 
protection against the kindred Cantii beyond the Weald, or the more 
distantly related Belgze across the Hayling tidal flats. Of these hill- 
forts, Hollingbury Castle, near Brighton, may be taken as a typical 
example. Bronze weapons and other implements of the bronze age 
are found in great numbers about Lewes in particular (where the iso- 
lated height, now crowned by the Norman Castle, must always have 
commanded the fertile river vale of the Ouse), as well as at Chichester, 
Bognor, and elsewhere. But the great forest, inhabited by savage 
beasts and still more terrible fiends, proved a barrier to their north- 
ward extension. Even if they had cleared the land, they could not 
have cultivated it with their existing methods ; and so it is only in a 
few spots near the upper river valleys that we find any traces of out- 
lying Celtic hamlets in the wilderness of the Weald. Some kind of 
trade, however, must have existed between the Regni and the other 
tribes of Britain, in order to supply them with the bronze, whose 
component elements Sussex does not possess. Woolsonbury, West- 
burton Hill, Clayton Hill, Wilmington, Hangleton Down, Plumpton 
Plain, and many other places along the coast have yielded large 
numbers of bronze implements ; while the occurrence of the raw 
metal in lumps, together with the finished weapons, at Worthing and 
Beachy Head, as well as the discovery of a mould for a socketed celt 
at Wilmington, shows that the actual foundry work was performed in 
Sussex itself. A beautiful torque from Hollingbury Castle attesés the 
workmanship of the Sussex founders. No doubt the tin was imported 
from Cornwall, while the copper was probably brought over from the 
continent. Glass beads, doubtless of Southern (perhaps Egyptian) 
manufacture, have also been found in Sussex, with implements of the 
bronze age. 

In the polished stone age, the county had been self-supporting, 
because of its possession of flint. In the bronze age it was dependent 
upon other places, through its non-possession of copper or tin. 
During the former period it may have exported weapons from Ciss- 
bury ; during the latter it must have imported the material of weapons 
from Cornwall and Gaul. 

Before the Romans came, the Celts of Britain had learned the use 
of iron. Whether they ever worked the iron of the Weald, however, 
is uncertain. But as the ores lie near the surface, as wood (to be 
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made into charcoal) for the smelting was abundant, and as these two 
facts caused the Weald iron to be extensively employed in later times, 
it is probable that small clearings would be made in the most acces- 
sible spots, and that rude iron-works would be established. 

The same geographical causes which made Britain part of the 
Roman world naturally affected Sussex, as one of its component por- 
tions. Even under the Empire, however, the county remained sin- 
gularly separate. The Romans built two strong fortresses at Ande- 
rida and Regnum, Pevensey and Chichester, to guard the two Gwents 
or lowland plains, where the shore shelves slowly to seaward ; and 
they ran one of their great roads across the coastwise tract, from 
Dover to the Portus Magnus (now Porchester), near Portsmouth ; but 
they left Sussex otherwise very much to its own devices. We know 
that the Regni were still permitted to keep their native chief, who 
probably exercised over his tribesmen something the same subordinate 
authority which a Rdjput raja now exercises under the British yovern- 
ment. Here, again, we see the natural result of the isolation of 
Sussex. The Romans ruled directly in the open plains of the York- 
shire Ouse and the Thames, as we ourselves rule in the Bengal Delta, 
the Dodb, and the Punjab ; but they left'a measure of independence 
to the native princes of South Wales, of Sussex, and of Cornwall, as 
we ourselves do to the native rulers in the deserts of Rdjputana, the 
inaccessible mountains of Nipdl, and the aboriginal hill districts of 
Central India. 

When the Roman power began to decay, the outlying possessions 
were the first to be given up. The Romans had enslaved and demo- 
ralised the provincial population; and when they were gone, the 
great farms tilled by slave labour under the direction of Roman 
mortgagee-proprietors lay open to the attacks of fresh and war- 
like barbarians from beyond the sea. How early the fertile east 
coasts of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and East Anglia may have fallen a 
prey to the Teutonic pirates we cannot say. The wretched legends, 
indeed, retailed to us by Gildas, Beda, and the English Chronicle, 
would have us believe that they were colonised at a later period ; but 
as they lay directly in the path of the marauders from Sleswick, as they 
were certainly Teutonised very thoroughly, and as no real records 
survive, we may well take it for granted that the long-boats of 
the English, sailing down with the prevalent north-east winds from 
the wicks of Denmark, came first to shore on these fertile coasts. 
After they had been conquered and colonised, the Saxon and Jutish 
freebooters began to look for settlements, on their part, farther south. 
One horde, led, as the legend veraciously assures us, by Hengest and 
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Horsa, landed in Thanet ; another, composed entirely of Saxons, and 
under the command of a certain dubious Alle, came to shore on the 
spit of Selsea. It was from this last body that the county took its 
newer name of Suth-Seaxe, Suth Sexe, or Sussex. Let us first frankly 
narrate the legend, and then see how far it may fairly be rationalised. 

In 477, says the English Chronicle—written down, it must be 
remembered, from traditional sources, four centuries later, at the court 
of Alfred the West Saxon—in 477, A®lle and his three sons, Cymen, 
Wlencing, and Cissa, came to Britain in three ships, and landed at 
the stow that is cleped Cymenes-ora. There that ilk day they slew 
many Welshmen, and the rest they drave into the wood hight 
Andredés-leah. In 485, Aélle, fighting the Welsh near Mearcredes 
Burn, slew many, and the rest he put to flight. In 491, Alle, with 
his son Cissa, beset Andredes-ceaster, and slew all that therein were, 
nor was there after one Welshman left. Such is the whole story, as 
told in the bald and simple entries of the West Saxon annalist. A 
more dubious tradition further states that A‘lle was also Bretwalda, or 
overlord, of all the Teutonic tribes in Britain. 

And now let us see what we can make of this wholly unhistorical 
and legendary tale. Whether there ever was a South Saxon king 
named Aélle we cannot say ; but that the earliest English pirate fleet 
on this coast should have landed near Selsea is likely enough. The 
marauders would not land near the Romney marshes or the Pevensey 
flats, where the great fortresses of Lymne and Anderida would block 
their passage ; and they could not beach their keels easily anywhere 
along the cliff-girt coast between Beachy Head and Brighton; so 
they would naturally sail along past the marshland and the chalk 
cliffs till they reached the open champaign shore near Chichester. 
Cymenes-ora, where they are said to have landed, is now Keynor on 
the Bill of Selsea ; and Selsea itself, as its name (correctly Selsey) 
clearly shows us, was then an island in the tidal flats. This was just 
the sort of place which the English pirates loved, for all tradition 
represents their first settlements as effected on isolated spots like 
Thanet, Hurst Castle, Holderness, and Bamborough. Thence they 
would march upon Regnum, the square Roman town at the harbour 
head, and reduce it by storm, garrisoned as it doubtless was by a 
handful of semi-Romanised Welshmen or Britons. The town took 
the English name of Cissanceaster, or Chichester. Moreover, all 
around the Chichester district, we still find a group of English clan 
villages, with the characteristic patronymic termination zag. Such 
are East and West Wittering, Donnington, Funtington, Didling, and 
others. It is vraisemblable enough that the little strip of very low 
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coast between Hayling Island and the Arun may have been the first 
original South Saxon colony. Nor is it by any means impossible 
that the names of Keynor and Chichester—Cymenes-ora and Cissan- 
ceaster—may still enshrine the memory of two among the old South 
Saxon freebooters. 

The tradition of a battle at Mearcredes Burn, when the Welsh 
were again defeated, may refer to an advance by which, a few years 
later, the South Saxon pirates pushed eastward along the coast, and 
occupied the strip of shore as far as Brighton, together with the 
fertile valley of the Lewes Ouse. In the first-named district we find 
a large group of English clan villages, including Patching, Poling, 
Angmering, Goring, Worthing, Tarring, Washington, Lullington, Blatch- 
ingden, Ovingdean, Rottingdean, and many others. Amongst them is 
one which has clearly given rise to the name of Aélle’s third son, and 
that is Lancing. Unfortunately for the legend, we must decide that 
this was really the settlement of an English clan of Lancingas, as 
Washington was the ¢um or enclosure of the Weasingas, and 
Beddingham was the 4am or home of the Beddingas. Around 
Lewes, in like manner, we find Tarring, Malling, Piddinghoe, 
Bletchington, and others ; while in the valley just to the east we 
have ten or eleven such names as Lullington, Wilmington, Folking- 
ton, and Littlington. These districts, I imagine, represent the 
second advance of the English conquerors. 

Finally, fourteen years after the first landing, the South Saxons 
crossed the Downs and attacked Anderida. The Roman walls of 
the great fortress were thick and strong, as their remains, built over 
by the Norman Castle, still show ; but they were defended by half- 
trained Welsh, who could not withstand the English onset. With 
the fall of Anderida, the native power was broken for ever, “ nor was 
there after one Welshman left.” The English tribe of the Hastingas 
settled at Hastings ; and the South Saxons were now supreme from 
marsh to marsh. 

But did they really exterminate the native Celt-Euskarian popu- 
lation? I venture to say, no. Some, no doubt, especially the men, 
they slew; but the women and children, as even Mr. Freeman 
admits, were probably spared in large numbers. Even of the men, 
imany doubiless became slaves to the Saxon lords; while others 
maintained themselves in isolated bands in the Weald. To this day 
the Euskarian type of humanity is not uncommon among the Sussex 
peasantry, and all the rivers still bear the Celtic names of Arun, 
Adur, Ouse, and Calder. That there was “no Welshman left” is 
only another way of saying that the armed Welsh resistance ceased, 
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The Romanised Britons became English churls and serfs—nay, the 
very name for a serf in ordinary conversation was Weala or Welsh- 
man. ‘The population received a new element—the English Saxons 
—but it was not completely changed. The Weorthingas and 
Goringas simply became masters of the lands formerly held by 
Roman owners; and the cabins of their British serfs still clustered 
around the wooden hall of the English lords. 

Nevertheless, Sussex is one of the most thoroughly Teutonised 
counties in England. The proportion of Saxon blood is very 
marked : light hair and blue eyes, together with the broad and short 
English skull, are common even among the peasantry. The number 
of English clan names noticed by Mr. Kemble in the towns and 
villages of Sussex is 68 as against 60 in almost equally Teutonic 
Kent, 48 in Essex, 21 in largely Celtic Dorset, 6 in Cumberland, 
2 in Cornwall, and none in Monmouth. The size and number of 
the hundreds into which the county is divided tell us much the 
same tale. Each hundred was originally a group of one hundred 
free English families, settled on the soil, and holding in check the 
native subject population of Anglicised Celt-Euskarian churls. Now, 
in Sussex we get 61 hundreds and in Kent 61, as against 13 in 
Surrey beyond the Weald (where the clan names also sink to 18), 
and 8 in Hertfordshire. Or, to put it another way, which I borrow 
from Mr. Isaac Taylor, in Sussex there is one hundred to every 23 
square miles ; in Kent to every 24; in Dorset to every 30; in Surrey 
to every 58; in Herts to every 79; in Gloucester to every 97; in 
Derby to every 162 ; in Warwick to every 179; and in Lancashire 
to every 302. In other words, while in Kent, Sussex, and the east 
the free English inhabitants clustered thickly on the soil, with a 
relatively small servile population, in Mercia and the west the 
English population was much more sparsely scattered, with a 
relatively great servile population. So, as late as the time of 
Domesday, in Kent and Sussex the slaves mentioned in the great 
survey (only a small part, probably, of the total) numbered only 10 
per cent. of the population, while in Devon and Cornwall they 
numbered 20 per cent., and in Gloucestershire 33 per cent. 

These results are all inevitable. It is obvious that the first 
attacks must necessarily be made upon the east and south coasts, 
and that the inland districts and the west must only slowly be 
conquered afterward. Especially was it easy to found Teutonic 
kingdoms in the four isolated regions of Lincolnshire, East Anglia, 
Kent, and Sussex, each of which was cut off from the rest of England 
in early times by impassable fens, marshes, forests, or rivers. It was 
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easy here to kill off the Welsh fighting population, to drive the 
remnants into the Fen Country or the Weald, to enslave the 
captives, the women, and the children, and to secure the Teutonic 
colony by a mark or border of woodland, swamp, or hill. On the 
other hand, Wessex, Northumbria, and Mercia, with a vague and ill- 
defined internal border, had harder work to fight their way in against 
a united Welsh resistance; and it was only very slowly that they 
pushed across the central watershed, to dismember the unconquered 
remnant of the Britons at last into the three isolated bodies of 
Damnonia (Cornwall and Devon), Wales Proper, and Strathclyde. 
That is probably why the earliest settlements were made in these 
isolated coast regions, and why the inward progress of the other 
colonies was so relatively slow. 

The South Saxons, then, at first occupied the three fertile bits of 
the county—the coast belt of Sussex Proper, the Valley of the Ouse, 
and the isolated Hastings district—because these were the best 
adapted for their strictly agricultural life. In spite of the legend of 
Elle, I do not suppose that they were all united from the first under 
a single principality. It seems far more probable that each little 
clan settlement was at first wholly independent ; that afterwards 
three little chieftainships grew up in the three fertile strips—typified, 
perhaps, by the story of A£lle’s three sons—and that the whole finally 
coalesced into a single kingdom of the South Saxons, which is the 
state in which we find the county in Beda’s time. As ever, its 
boundaries were marked out for it by nature, for the Weald 
remained as yet an almost unbroken forest ; and the names of Selsea, 
Pevensey, Winchelsea, Romney, and many others, show by their 
common insular termination (found in all isles round the British 
coast, as in Sheppey, Walney, Bardsey, Anglesea, Fursey, Wallasey, 
and so forth) that the marshland was still wholly undrained, and 
that a few islands alone stood here and there as masses of dry land 
out of their desolate and watery expanse. The Hastings district, 
too, fell more naturally to Sussex than to Kent, because the marshes 
dividing it from the former were far less formidable than those which 
severed it from the latter. Most probably the South Saxons inten- 
tionally aided nature in cutting off their territory from all other parts 
of Britain ; for every English kingdom loved to surround itself with 
a distinct mark or border of waste, as a defence against invasion 
from outside. The Romans had brought Sussex within the great 
network of their road system ; but the South Saxons no doubt took 
special pains to cut off those parts of the roads which led across their 
own frontier. At any rate, itis quite clear that Sussex did not largely 
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participate in the general life of the new England, and that intercourse 
with the rest of the world was extremely limited. 

The South Saxon kings probably lived for the most part at 
Chichester, though no doubt they had Aams, after the royal Teutonic 
fashion generally, in many other parts of their territory ; and they 
moved about from one to the other, with their suite of thegns, eating 
up in each what food was provided by their serfs for their use, and 
then moving on to the next. The isolation of Sussex is strikingly 
shown by its long adherence to the primitive paganism. Missionaries 
from Rome, under the guidance of Augustine, converted Kent as 
early as 597. For Kent was the nearest kingdom to the continent ; 
it contained the chief port of entry for continental travellers, Rich- 
borough—the Dover of those days—and its king, accustomed to 
continental connections, had married a Christian Frankish princess 
from Paris. Hence Kent was naturally the first Teutonic princi- 
pality to receive the faith. Next came Northumbria, Lindsey, East 
Anglia, Wessex, and even inland Mercia. But Sussex still held out 
for Thor and Woden as late as 679, three-quarters of a century after 
the conversion of Kent, and twenty years after Mercia itself had 
given way to the new faith. Even when Sussex was finally converted, 
the manner in which the change took place was characteristic. It 
was not by missionaries from beyond the Weald in Kent or Surrey, 
nor from beyond the marsh in Wessex. An Irish monk, Beda tells 
us, coming ashore on the open coast near Chichester, established a 
small monastery at Bosham—even then, no doubt, a royal ham, as 
we know it was under Harold—“a place,” says the old historian 
significantly, “ girt round by sea and forest.” (It lies just on the 
mark between Wessex and the South Saxons.) A®thelwealh, the 
king—a curious name, for it means “ noble Welshman” (perhaps he 
was of mixed blood)--had already been baptized in Mercia, and his 
wife was the daughter of a Christian ealdorman of the Worcester- 
men ; but the rest of the principality was heathen. The Irish monk 
effected nothing ; but shortly after Wilfrith, the fiery Bishop of 
York, on one of his usual flying visits to Rome, got shipwrecked off 
Selsea. With his accustomed vigour, he went ashore, and began a 
crusade in the heathen land. He was able at once to baptize the 
“leaders and soldiers”—that is to say, the free military English 
population ; while his attendant priests—Eappa, Padda, Burghelm, 
and Oiddi (it is pleasant to preserve these little personal touches) 
—proceeded to baptize the “ plebs”—that is to say, the servile 
Anglicised Ceit-Euskarian substratum—up and down the country 
villages. 
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It was to Wilfrith, too, that Sussex owed her first cathedral. 
Ethelwealh made him a present of Selsea, “a place surrounded by 
the sea on every side save one, where an isthmus about as broad as 
a stone’s-throw connects it with the mainland,” and there the ardent 
bishop founded a regular monastery, in which he himself remained 
for five years. On the soil were 250 serfs, whom Wilfrith at once 
set free. After the death of Aldhelm, the West Saxon bishop, in 
709, Sussex was made a separate bishopric, with its seat at Selsea; 
and it was not till after the Norman Conquest that the cathedral was 
removed to Chichester. It may be noted that all these arrangements 
were in strict accordance with early English custom. The kings 
generally gave their bishops a seat near their own chief town, as 
Cuthbert had his see at Lindisfarne, close to the royal Northumbrian 
capital of Bamborough ; so that the proximity of Selsea to Chichester 
made it the most natural place for a bishopstool ; and, again, it was 
usual to make over spots in the fens or marshes to the monks, who, 
by draining and cultivating them, performed a useful secular work. 
No traces now remain of old Selsea Cathedral, its site having long 
been swallowed up by incursions of the sea. Bzeda has the ordinary 
number of miracles to record in connection with the monastery. 

As time went on, however, the isolation of Sussex became less 
complete. AZthelwealh had got himself into complications with 
Wessex by accepting the sovereignty of the Isle of Wight and the 
Meonwaras about Southampton from the hands of a Mercian con- 
queror. Perhaps A2thelwealh then repaired the old Roman roads 
which led from his own 4am at Chichester to Portsmouth in Wessex, 
and broke down the mark, so as to connect his old and his new 
dominions with one another. At any rate, shortly after, Ceedwalla, 
the West Saxon, an etheling at large on the look-out for a kingdom, 
attacked him suddenly with his host of thegns from this unexpected 
quarter, killed the King himself, and harried the South Saxons from 
marsh to marsh. Two South Saxon thegns expelled him for a time, 
and made themselves masters of the country. But afterwards, Czed- 
walla, becoming King of the West Saxons, recovered Sussex once 
more, and handed it on to his successor, Ini. Hence the South 
Saxons had no bishopric of their own during this period, but were 
included in the see of the West Saxons at Winchester. 

During the hundred years of the Mercian supremacy, coincident, 
roughly speaking, with the eighth century, we hear little of Sussex ; 
but it seems to have shaken off the yoke of Wessex, and to have 
been in subjection to the great Mercian over-lords alone. It had its 
own under-kings and its own bishops. Early in the ninth century, 
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however, when Ecgberht the West Saxon succeeded in throwing off 
the Mercian yoke, the other Saxon States of South Britain willingly 
joined him against the Anglian oppressors. “The men of Kent and 
Surrey, Sussex and Essex, gladly submitted to King Ecgberht.” 
When the royal house of the South Saxons died out, Sussex still 
retained a sort of separate existence within the West Saxon State, as 
Wales does in the England of our own day. A®thelwulf made his 
son under-king of Kent, Essex, Surrey, and Sussex ; and so, during 
the troublous times of the Danish invasion, when all Southern 
England became one in its resistance to the heathen, those old 
principalities gradually sank into the position of provinces or shires. 
From the period of union with the general West Saxon Kingdom 
(which grew slowly into the Kingdom of England under Eadgar and 
Cnut), the markland of the Weald seems to ‘have been gradually 
encroached upon from the south. Most of the names in that district 
are distinctly “ Anglo-Saxon” in type ; by which I mean that they 
were imposed before the Norman Conquest, and belong to the stage 
of the language then in use. Even during the Roman period, settle- 
ments for iron-mining existed in the Weald, and these clearings 
would of course be occupied by the English colonists at a compara- 
tively early time. Just at the foot of the Downs, too, on the north 
side, we find a few clan settlements on the edge of the Weald, which 
must date from the first period of English colonisation. Such are 
Poynings, Didling, Ditchling, Chillington, and Chiltington. Farther 
in, however, the clan names grow rarer; and where we find them 
they are not hams or tuns, regular communities of Saxon settlers, but 
they show, by their forestine terminations of hurst, ley, den, and field, 
that they were mere outlying shelters of hunters or swineherds in the 
trackless forest. Such are Billinghurst, Warminghurst, Itchingfield, 
and Ardingley. On the Cuckmere river, the villages in the combes 
bear names like Jevington and Lullington ; but in the upper valley 
of the little stream, where it flows through the Weald, we find instead 
Chiddingley and Hellingley. Most of the Weald villages, however, 
bear still more woodland titles—Midhurst, Farnhurst, Nuthurst, 
Maplehurst, and Lamberhurst; Cuckfield, Mayfield, Rotherfield, 
Hartfield, Heathfield, and Wivelsfield ; Crawley, Cowfold, Loxwood, 
Linchmere, and Marden. Hams and fons, the sure signs of early 
English colonisation, are almost wholly lacking ; in their place we 
get abundance of such names as Coneyhurst Common, Water Down 
Forest, Hayward’s Heath, Milland Marsh, and Bell’s Oak Green. 
To this day even, the greater part of the Weald is down in park, 
copse, heath, forest, common, or marshland. Throughout the whole 
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expanse of the woodland region in Sussex, with the outlying portions 
in Kent, Surrey, and Hants, Mr. Isaac Taylor has collected no fewer 
than 299 local names with the significant forest terminations in Aurst, 
den, ley, holt, and field. ‘These facts show that, during the later 
“ Anglo-Saxon” period, the Weald was being slowly colonised in a 
few favourable spots. Its use as a mark was now gone, and it might 
be safely employed for the peaceful purposes of the archer and the 
swineherd. Names referring to pasture and the wild beasts are 
therefore common. 

To the same time must doubtless be assigned the exact delimita- 
tion of the Sussex frontiers. During the early periods, the Kentings, 
the Suthrige, and the West Saxons would all extend on their side as 
far as the Weald, which would be treated as a sort of neutral zone. 
But when the woodland itself began to be occupied, a demarcation 
would naturally be made between the neighbouring provinces. The 
boundary follows the most obvious course. It starts on the east 
from the old mouth of the Rother (now diverted to Rye New 
Harbour), known as the Kent Ditch, in what was then the central 
and most impassable part of the marshland. It runs along the 
Rother to its bifurcation, and then makes for the heaven-water-part- 
ing or dividing back of the Forest Ridge, beside two or three lesser 
streams. Then it passes along the crest of the ridge from Tunbridge 
Wells, past East Grinstead and Crawley, till it strikes the Hampshire 
border. ‘There it follows the line between the two watersheds to the 
sea, which it reaches at Emsworth. There is, however, one long 
insulated spur of Hampshire running down from Haslemere to 
Graffham (in apparent defiance of geographical features), whose 
origin and meaning I do not understand. 

With the Norman Conquest, the history of Sussex, and of England 
generally, for the most part ceases abruptly ; all the rest is mere 
personal gossip about Prince Edward and the battle of Lewes, or 
about George IV. and the Brighton Pavilion. Not, of course, that 
there is not real national history here as elsewhere ; but it is hard to 
disentangle from the puerile personalities of historians generally. 
Nevertheless, some brief attempt to reconstruct the main facts in the 
subsequent history of Sussex must still be undertaken. The part 
which Sussex bore passively in the actual Conquest is itself typical of 
the new relations. England was getting drawn into the general run 
of European civilisation, and the old isolation of Sussex was begin- 
ning to be broken down. Lying so near the Continent, Sussex was 
naturally the landing-place for an army coming from Normandy or 
Ponthieu. William’s fleet came ashore on the low coast at Pevensey. 
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Naturally he turned towards Hastings, whence a road now led 
through the Weald to London. On the tall cliffs he threw up an 
earthwork, and then marched towards the great town. Harold’s 
army met him on the heights of Senlac, part of the solitary ridge 
between the marshes, by which alone London could be reached. 
Harold fell on the spot now marked by the ruined high altar of 
Battle Abbey—a national monument at present in the inhospitable 
keeping of an English duke. Once the native army was routed, 
William marched on resistlessly to London, and Sussex and England 
were at his feet. 

The new feudal organisation of the county is doubtless shadowed 
forth in the existing rapes. Of these there are six, called respectively 
after Chichester, Arundel, Bramber, Lewes, Pevensey, and Hastings. 
It will be noticed at once that these were the seats of the new 
bishopric and of the five great early castles. In one form or another, 
more or less modernised, Arundel Castle, Bramber Castle, Lewes 
Castle, Pevensey Castle, and Hastings Castle all survive to our own 
day. In accordance with their ordinary policy of removing cathe- 
drals from villages to chief towns, and so concentrating the civil and 
ecclesiastical government, the Normans brought the bishopstool 
from Selsea to Chichester. The six rapes are fairly coincident— 
Chichester with the marsh district ; Arundel with the dale of Arun; 
Bramber with the dale of Adur; Lewes with the western dale of 
Ouse ; Pevensey with the eastern dale of Ouse ; and Hastings with 
the insulated region between the marshes. In other words, Sussex 
seems to have been cut up into six natural divisions along the sea- 
shore ; while to each division was assigned all the Weald back of its 
own shore strip as far as the border. ‘Thus the rapes consist of six 
long longitudinal belts, each with a short sea front and a long stretch 
back into the Weald. 

Increased intercourse with the Continent brought the Cinque 
Ports into importance ; and, as premier Cinque Port, Hastings grew 
to be one of the chief towns in Sussex. The constant French wars 
made them prominent in medizval history. As trade grew up, other 
commercial harbours gave rise to considerable mercantile towns. 
Rye and Winchelsea, at the mouth of the Rother, were great ports 
of entry from France as late as the days of Elizabeth. Seaford, at 
the mouth of the Ouse, was also an important harbour till 1570, 
when a terrible storm ‘changed the course of the stream to the town 
calied from that fact Newhaven. Lewes was likewise a port, as the 
estuary of the Ouse was navigable from the mouth up to the town. 
Brighthelmstone was still a village ; but Old Shoreham on the Adur 
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was a considerable place. Arundel Haven and Chichester Harbour 
recall the old mercantile importance of their respective neighbour- 
hoods. The only other places of any note in medizval Sussex were 
Steyning, under the walls of Bramber Castle ; Hurstmonceux, which 
the Conqueror bestowed upon the lord of Fu; Battle, where he 
planted his great expiatory abbey ; and Hurst Pierpont, which also 
dates from William’s own time. The sole important part of the 
county was still the strip along the coast between the Weald and the 
sea. 

During the Plantagenet period, England became a wool-exporting 
country, like Australia at the present day ; and therefore the wool- 
growing parts of the island rose quickly into great importance. 
Sussex, with its large expanse of chalk downs, naturally formed one 
of the best wool-producing tracts ; and in the reign of Edward III., 
Chichester was made one of the “staples” to which the wool trade 
was confined by statute. Sussex Proper and the Lewes valley were 
now among the most thickly populated regions of England. 

The Weald, too, was beginning to have its turn. English iron 
was getting to be in request for the cannon, armour, and arms 
required in the French wars ; and nowhere was iron more easily 
procured, side by side with the fuel for smelting it, than in the 
Sussex Weald. From the days of the Edwards to the early part of 
the eighteenth century, the woods of the Weald were cut down in 
quantities for the iron works. During this time, several small towns 
began to spring up in the old forest region, of which the chief are 
Midhurst, Petworth, Billinghurst, Horsham, Cuckfield, and East 
Grinstead. Many of the deserted smelting-places may still be seen, 
with their invariable accompaniment of a pond or dam. The wood 
supply began to fail as early as Elizabeth’s reign, but iron was still 
smelted in 1760. From that time onward, the competition of 
Sheffield and Birmingham—where iron was prepared by the “ new 
method” with coal—blew out the Sussex furnaces, and the Weald 
relapsed once more into a wild heather-clad and wood-covered 
region, now thickly interspersed with parks and country seats, of 
which Petworth, Cowdrey, and Ashburnham are the best known. 

Modern times, of course, have brought their changes. With the 
northward revolution caused by steam and coal, Sussex, like the rest 
of southern England, has fallen back to a purely agricultural life. 
The sea has blocked up the harbours of Rye, Winchelsea, Seaford, 
and Lewes. Man’s hand has drained the marshes of the Rother, of 
Pevensey, and of Selsea Bill ; and railways have broken down the 
isolation of Sussex from the remainder of the country. Still, as of 
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old, the natural configuration continues to produce its necessary 
effects. Even now there are no towns of any size in the Weald: 
few, save Lewes, Arundel, and Chichester, anywhere but on the 
coast. The Downs are given up to sheep-farming: the Weald to 
game and pleasure-grounds: the shore to holiday-making. The 
proximity to London is now the chief cause of Sussex prosperity. 
In the old coaching days, Brighton was a foregone conclusion. 
Sixty miles by road from town, it was the nearest accessible spot by 
the seaside. As soon as people began to think of annual holidays, 
Brighton must necessarily attract them. Hence George IV. and the 
Pavilion. The railroad has done more. It has made Brighton into 
a suburb, and raised its population to over 100,000. At the same 
time, the South Coast line has begotten watering-places at Worthing, 
Bognor, and Littlehampton. In the other direction, it has created 
Eastbourne. Those who do not love chalk (as the Georges did) choose 
rather the more broken and wooded country round Hastings and St. 
Leonards, where the Weald sandstone runs down to the sea. The 
difference between the rounded Downs and saucer-shaped combes 
of the chalk, and the deep glens traversing the soft friable strata of 
the Wealden, is well seen in passing from Beachy Head to Eccles- 
bourne and Fairlight. Shoreham is kept half alive by the Brighton 
coal trade: Newhaven struggles on as a port for Dieppe. But asa 
whole, the county is now one vast seaside resort from end to end, so 
that to-day the flat coasts at Selsea, Pevensey, and Rye are alone left 
out in the cold. The iron trade and the wool trade have long since 
gone north to the coal districts. Brighton and Hastings sum up in 
themselves all that is vital in the Sussex of 1831. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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RECURRENT IDEAS IN HEINE. 


HE circle of original ideas is really very limited. It must fre- 

quently have happened to every one who essays literature in 
any serious way, to find to his chagrin, just after the excogitation of a 
passage or even a sentence that looked particularly fine, that some 
‘old master” had given tongue to the very same thought in the most 
effective manner. There, on the dim page of that old book, your 
“original idea” stares at you, as if with a consciousness of its own 
power of conviction. The sinking of the heart and sense of blank 
depression, as if it were quite impossible henceforth to feel the earlier 
exulting thrill of self-satisfaction over anything of one’s own, is an 
experience for which one need not be envied. But the literary spirit 
is generally buoyant, and the natural reflection, which is well calcu- 
lated to restore confidence, soon comes to the rescue: “ Well, after 
all, what is originality? and who is original?” ‘The most creative 
minds have commonly been the most appropriative, as well as the 
boldest in self-repetition. Not to speak of Shakespeare, think of such 
writers as Sterne, Dr.'Samuel Johnson, Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, 
among English authors ; and Schiller and Jean Paul among German. 
When reduced to its barest proportions, their stock of really great 
ideas is not extensive ; their peculiarity and claim to distinctive posi- 
tion results rather from their wise and economical application of 
them. In literature, as in other things, reserve is a valuable capital. 
“Pity the man who tries to say everything,” may be set down as its 
prevailing axiom. 

Of all recent writers, it might appear as though Heine was the 
least of a borrower or self-repeater. His mind seems so fertile, so 
spontaneous. And yet he repeats a few favourite ideas with a deal of 
iteration. One of these is the thought of the likeness between the 
sea and his soul. In prose and verse alike he follows up the simili- 
tude. He dwells upon it, he recurs to it, resets it as a jeweller a 
fine stone, looks at it at this side and that side, in shadow and in full 
light. . 

My heart, like to the ocean, 
Hath storm and ebb and flow ; 
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And many a lovely pearl 
Lurks in its depths below." 
Then, in No. 7 of “Die Nordsee,” we have at the opening these 


two stanzas :— 
The sea hath its pearls, 
And the heaven hath its stars ; 
But my heart, O my heart ! 
My heart hath its love. 


Great is the sea and the heaven, 

But greater still is my heart, 

And lovely as pearls and starlets 

Glances and shines my love.? 
And as exhibiting forcibly the hold which this idea of likeness 
between his soul and the sea had taken upon him, we find him at least 
twice reinforcing his thought by quoting the following from W. 
Miiller :— 


Eine schéne Welt is da versunken, 
Ihre Triimmer bleiben unten stehn, 
Lassen sich als goldne Himmelsfunken 
Oft im Spiegel meiner Traiume sehn. 


And in the prose note to Ramsgate in the Nachlass we have, as we 
have many similar lines elsewhere,— 


O, dass ich wiir’ das wilde Meer, 
Und du der Felsen driiber her. 


Even in his lighter moods and in his younger days Heine seems to 
have been absorbed in this idea of the sea as a mirror and interpreter 
of the soul, with which a poet must make actual acquaintance before 
he could realise the best that was in him. This is the point of view 
from which we are compelled to read this rather laughable anecdote, 
which, however, has its own bearing on the point with which we are 
now concerned. We read in Devrient’s Mendelssohn that on one 





' Mein Herz, gleicht ganz dem Meere, 
Hat Sturm und Ebb’ und Fluth ; 
Und manche schoéne Perle 
In seiner Tiefe ruht. 


?Das Meer hat seine Perlen, 
Der Himmel seine Sterne, 
Aber mein Herz, mein Herz, 
Mein Herz hat seine Liebe. 


Gross ist das Meer und der Himmel, 
Doch grosser ist mein Herz, 

Und schéner als Perlen und Sterne, 
Leuchtet und strahlt meine Liebe. 
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occasion, when the young people of the house made some enthusiastic 
remark about Jean Paul, Heine drawled out, “ What of Jean Paul? he 
never saw the ocean.” Fanny, with ready wit, retorted, “ Certainly 
not, he had no uncle Solomon to pay his expenses.” Rather a hit, 
indeed ; for Heine had already had more than one quarrel with his 
rich uncle Solomon, the banker, about the expenses of several little 
trips when Heinrich had “seen the sea.” In one of his most passion- 
ate prose pieces, in which he seeks to justify the hold which political 
questions had on his mind, modifying the development of the genius 
ofthe poet, we have the following :— 

Till far in the night I stood by the sea and wept. I was not ashamed of 
those tears. Achilles also wept by the sea, and the silver-footed mother was 
obliged to rise out of the waves to comfort him. I also heard a voice in the 
water, but it was not comforting, though more stirring, commanding, and world- 
wise. 

For the sea knows all! the stars in the night trust to it the most hidden 
secrets of the heavens ; in its depths lie, with fabulous sunken riches, the ancient 
sayings of the earth ; on all coasts it listens with a thousand curious wave-ears, 
and the rivers that flow down to it bring all the news that they have gathered 
far inland, and the prattle of the little brooks and mountain springs. When the 
sea has revealed to one its secrets, and whispered to one’s heart the great world- 
redemption word, then farewell rest ! farewell stili dreams ! farewell novels and 
comedies which I began so eagerly, but now must continue with difficulty ! 

Since then the golden angel-tints have dried upon my palette, and there 
remains only a loud liquid red that looks like blood, and with which red lions 
are painted. Yes; on mynext book there will be a red lion, which the esteemed 
public, after the above confessions, will please excuse. 


It is perhaps hardly needful to refer to Heine’s love-disappoint- 
ment as furnishing the chief material of his passionate love-songs. 
The editors of his recently published letters to Herr Kolb in the 
Deutsches Montags-Blatt say: “ His love-disappointment was his 
poetry ; his adventures became famous as travel-pictures, and in his 
collected works he gave us not only his creations, but himself.” To 
illustrate this point fully, we should have to reprint one-half of his 
songs which are the imaginative utterance of his early blighted love. 
It is the one note in such pieces as— 

In meiner Brust, da sitzt ein Weh, 


and— 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen, 


, Mach’ ich die kleinen Lieder ; 
or in— 
Ein Jiingling liebt ein Midchen, 


with its wonderful and oft-quoted closing stanza ,— 
It is the old, old story, 
That still is ever new, 
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And aye when one goes through it, 
It breaks the heart in two,' 
There is another piece, so characteristic and expressive in_ this 
light, that we must give a translation of it, 


UND WUSSTEN’S DIE BLUMEN, DIE KLEINEN. 


Oh, did the flowers but know 

How deep is the wound in my heart, 
They would with me go weeping 

To heal my sorrowful smart. 


If the nightingales but knew 
How sad and sick I stray, 
To cheer me they would pour 
Their ever-quickening lay. 
And if my sore, sore woe 
The golden stars could see, 
They would come down from their high place 
And comfort speak to me. 





Ah! these can know it not, 
But one my grief may know— 
’Tis she who broke my heart, 
And brought me all this woe.? 


It is still the same in the exquisite— 
4 Mein Herz, mein Herz ist traurig, 
or in-— 
Wir traumte wieder der alte Traum, 





1 Es ist ein’ alte Geschichte 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu, 
Und wem sie just passieret, 
Dem bricht das Herz entzwei. 


? Und wiissten’s die Blumen, die kleinen, 
Wie tief verwundet mein Herz, 

Sie wiirden mit mir weinen 
Zu heilen meinen Schmerz. 


Und wiissten’s die Nachtigallen, 
Wie ich so traurig und krank, 

Sie liessen fréhlich erschallen 
Erquickenden Gesang. 

Und wiissten sie mein Wehe, 
Die goldnen Sternelein, 

Sie kamen aus ihrer Hohe 
Und sprichen Trost mir ein, 


Die alle kénnen’s nicht wissen, 
Nur eine kennt meinen Schmerz : 
Sie hat ja selbst zerrissen, 
Zerrissen mir das Herz, 
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and, indeed, in scores of others ; but we cannot pass from this point 
without quoting one further morsel, which for grace and subtle 
suggestiveness is perhaps not surpassed in any literature :— 


Say, where is the lovely maiden, 
That thou once besung so well, 

As the magic flame that played in 
Thy fond heart did glow and swell ? 


All the flames are now extinguished, 
And my heart is dull and cold ; 
And this booklet, like an urn, 
The ashes of my love doth hold.' 


There is another element which has a bearing on this more 
direct than might appear at first sight—his confession of solitude, 
which is very characteristic. In spite of his raillery, his wild fun, 
his reactionary need for society, he was solitary ; notwithstanding his 
perverse way of joking, he acknowledges the awfulness of this soli- 
tude in many ways. It often recurs, but this is perhaps one of the 
most striking expressions of it :— 


I will cite you a passage from the ‘‘ Chronicle of Limburg.’”’ This chronicle is 
very interesting for those who desire information about the manners and customs 
of the middle ages in Germany. It describes, like a Yournal des Modes, the 
costumes both of men and women as they came out at the time. It gives also 
notices of the songs that were piped and sung each year, and the first lines of 
many a love ditty of the day are there preserved. Thus, in speaking of A.D. 
1480, it mentions that in that year, through the whole of Germany, songs were 
piped and sung sweeter and more lovely than all the measures hitherto known in 
German lands, and that old and young—especially the ladies—went into such 
raptures over them, that they were heard to sing them from morning to night. 
Now, these songs (the Chronicle goes on to say) were written by a young clerk 
who was affected with leprosy, and who dwelt in a secret hermitage apart from 
all the world. You know, dear reader, what a frightful malady this leprosy was 
in the middle ages ; and how the poor creatures who fell under this incurable evil 
were driven forth from all society, and allowed to come near no human creature. 
Dead-alive they wandered forth, wrapt up from head to foot, the hood drawn 
over the face, and carrying in the hand a kind of rattle, called the Lazarus- 
clapper, announcing their presence by it, so that every one might get out of their 





1 Sag, wo ist dein schénes Liebchen, 
Das du einst so schén besungen, 
Als die zaubermicht’gen Flammen 
Wunderbar dein Herz durchdrungen ? 


Jene Flammen sind erloschen, 
Und mein Herz ist kalt und triibe, 
Und dies Biichlein ist die Urne, 
Mit der Asche meiner Liebe, 
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way intime. This poor clerk, of whose fame as poet and songster this ‘* Chronicle 
of Limburg” has spoken, was just such a leper, and he sat desolate in the solitude 
of his sorrow, while all Germany, joyful and exultant, sang and piped his songs. 
Many a time in the mournful visions of my nights I see before me the poor clerk 
of *‘ The Chronicle of Limburg,” my brother in Apollo, and his sad suffering eyes 
stare strangely at me from under his hood ; but at the same moment he seems to 
vanish, and clanging through the distance, like the echo of a dream, I hear the 
sharp rattle of the Lazarus-clapper. 


Another idea that often occurs in Heine is the palm as a symbol 
of the ideal, which alone can meet the unsatisfied aspirations of the 
soul. His love for the palm, indeed, may be regarded as indicative 
of his race. He is in this thoroughly Jew-like—Oriental. He is as 
one who hath dreamed sweet dreams under the palm at noonday, 
and the impression of delight never fades from the imagination. 
“Under the palm” is for him reconciliation—repose ; distance is 
annihilated ; the Orient, with its rich colour and glow, is no longer 
unattainable, since it is easily reached through the doorway of dreams. 
“Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam” is perhaps the most effective 
utterance of this aspiration:— 


There sleeps a lonely fir tree 
’*Mid the cold of a northern height, 
And the ice and snow around it 
Cast a coverlet of white. 


Of a palm it still is dreaming 
Afar in the orient land, 

That on a burning hill-side 
Doth lone and silent stand." 


That is all. The two points—the cold reality and the warm 
sunny ideal—are brought into association, and the imagination con- 
fesses that it is sufficient. 

At the close of that exquisite lyric titled “ Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges,” in which he summons his love to the land of the sun— 
where the lotus waits the coming of its sisterling, and the timid 


1 Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
Im Norden auf kahler Hoh’, 
Thn schlafert ; mit weisser Decke, 
Umhiillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 


Er traumt von einer Palme, 
Die fern im Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert, 
Auf brennender Felsenwand, 
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gazelle, light of foot, bounds through the trees—for the full fruition 
of the love-dream we have this stanza :— 


There will we, softly sinking 
Beneath the palm-tree’s shade, 

Of love and sweet peace drinking, 
Dream dreams that will not fade.' 


And in that pathetic posthumous piece, which doubtless was 
written near the close, and not published till thirteen years after 
Heine’s death, we have the same suggestion of the palm which had 
haunted him in his earlier days :-— 


Where will end my weary journey— 
What last resting-place be mine ? 

Onder tropic palm-trees’ shadow— 
Under lindens by the Rhine ? 


Shall I lie in some far desert, 
Laid to rest by stranger hand ? 

Shall I sleep upon a barren 
Sea-shore, underneath the sand ? 


What care I ? since God’s fair heaven 
Will be o’er me there as here ; 

And the stars, like death-iamps swaying, 
Through the night will shine as clear.* 


And this is but a versified edition of what he had already given 
with such touching grace in prose, in the fourth book of “ Das 
Buch le Grand ” :— 


The great pulse of nature finds a response in my breast, and when I shout for 
joy, I am answered by a thousandfold echo. I hear a thousand nightingales ; 
spring hath sent them to waken the earth from her morning slumber, and the 
earth trembles for joy ; her flowers are the hymns with which, in her inspiration, 
she greets the sun. The sun moves all too slowly, and I yearn to whip her 
fire-horses to a wilder career. But when he sinks hissing into the sea, and night 
arises with her longing eye, oh, then voluptuous joy quivers through me; the 
evening breezes play about my beating heart like fondling maidens, and the stars 
beckon me, and I arise and soar forth over the littie earth and the little thoughts 
of man. 

But a day will come when the fire in my veins will be burnt out ; then winter 
will dwell in my breast ; her white flakes will cluster sparsely round my forehead, 





1 Dort wollen wir niedersinken 
Unter dem Palmenbaum, 
Und Lieb’ und Ruhe trinken, 
Und triumen seligen Traum. 
2 In this case I have availed myself of the admirable version of my friend 
Mr, J. Snodgrass, jun. It appears in his ‘* Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the 
Writings of Heinrich Heine.” 
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and his mists bedim my eyes. In mouldy tombs my friends are lying; I alone 
am left behind, like a solitary stalk forgotten by the reaper. A new race has 
blossomed into life, with new wishes and new thoughts. Full of surprise, I hear 
new names and new songs ; the old ones are forgotten, and I too am forgotten, 
honoured by few, despised by many, but loved by none! And rosy-cheeked 
children run to me and press into my trembling hands the old harp, and say unto 
me with laughter, ‘‘ Thou hast been long time silent, lazy greybeard; sing 
again to us the songs of the dreams of thy youth.” Then I take the harp, and 
old joys and old sorrows re-awaken; the mists are dissolved, tears flow once 
more from my dead eyes, it is spring-time again in my heart ; I see again the blue 
stream, and the marble palaces, and the fair matron and maiden faces ; and I 
sing a song of the flowers of Brenta. It will be my last song; the stars look 
upon me as in the nights of my youth; the enamoured moonlight again kisses 
my cheeks; the spirit choir of the dead nightingales warbles from out the 
distance ; sleep-drunk, my eyelids close, my soul dies away with the tones of my 
harp ; sweet odours are exhaled from the flowers of Brenta. 

A tree will overshadow my grave. J had wished a palm, but it grows not in 
our cold north. Let it be a linden, and of summer evenings lovers will sit and 
caress beneath it. The greenfinch, listening from amid the swaying branches, 
is silent, and my linden murmurs in sympathetic manner over the heads of the 
lovers who are so happy that they have not time even to read the writing on my 
white gravestone. But afterwards, when the lover has lost his maiden, then 
will he to the well-known linden and sigh and weep, and look long and often 
upon the gravestone, and read thereon the writing—‘ He loved the flowers of 
Brenta,”’ 


And Heine either could borrow an idea boldly, or else, some- 
times, he was original too late. In Mr. Snodgrass’s admirable 
volume, we find him giving, at p. 209, the axiom, “ Against stupidity 
the gods themselves combat in vain” (“Gegen die Dummheit 
kampfen die Gotter selbst vergebens”) ; but if Heine was not then 
consciously quoting without acknowledgment, how chagrined he— 
even he—-must have been, on turning over, some day, the pages of 
Schiller’s “‘ Jungfrau von Orleans,” to come on this line in one of the 
speeches of Talbot: “Mit der Dummheit kampfen Gotter selbst 
vergebens.” Verily, ’tis hard to be original; and from this little 
coincidence the honest struggler in literature may indeed take 
heart. 





ALEX, H. JAPP, 





























NIGHTMARE. 


NE of the most disagreeable sensations to which the flesh is 
heir is popularly styled nightmare. Indeed, there are few 
persons who have not, at some time or other, experienced that terrible 
feeling of suffocation or oppression which has rendered them abso- 
lutely powerless, when apparently awake, to resist the attack of 
some malevolent spectre or threatening foe, or to escape from some 
imminent danger. In spite of every effort and struggle, the victims 
of such delusive fancies have been obliged to remain completely 
passive—even their very tongue, for the time being, refusing to assist 
them in their cry for help. Thus, by way of illustration, it may be 
remembered how a patient of Galen felt the cold sensation of a 
marble statue having been put into bed with him, and how Conrad 
Gesner fancied that he had been stung in the left breast by a serpent. 
It is impossible, moreover, to say how many of those weird and 
thrilling ghost-stories which credulous mortals would have us credit 
may be attributed to the same cause—the dreamer when in this condi- 
tion imagining himself not asleep, a delusion which even on awaking 
he oftentimes cannot discard. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
this highly unpleasant disturber of our night’s slumbers should have 
been invested with a most extensive folk-lore, and given rise both in 
this and other countries to a variety of curious traditions, a brief 
survey of which it is proposed to give in the present paper. 

In the first place, then, it may be noted that many of the super- 
stitious beliefs attached to nightmare are distinct survivals of those 
primitive efforts which were made by our early forefathers to account 
for the various phenomena which confronted them in their daily life. 
Fully cognisant of the difficulties with which these were beset, they 
nevertheless assigned theories for their elucidation; and however 
unscientific and childish these may appear to us in this advanced 
age, yet it must be remembered that knowledge was then limited, 
and man had not reached that state of civilisation which, by a gradual 
process of evolution, has unveiled to us at the present day the 
meaning of many of those problems which relate to human life. In 
dealing, therefore, with the origin and history of those eccentric 
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notions and odd legends with which nightmare has been surrounded, 
we must recognise them as so many attempts made from time to 
time to unravel and explain the cause of this nocturnal intruder. 
Referring to the term nightmare, it must not be supposed that it 
has any reference to the horse, the mare meaning spirit, elf, or 
nymph.' Thus, in Germany, the nightmare, or “night-hag,” is 
popularly known as the “alp,” z¢. elf. Among, too, its provincial 
names is “ mahrt,” or “ mahr,” different forms of a word which has no 
relation whatever to the equine species,? but is identical with the 
Sanscrit marut. We may also compare the expression with the 
Anglo-Saxon “ wudumcere” (wood-mare), which is equivalent to 
“echo.” Indeed, as soon as we recognise the true meaning of 
nightmare as meaning a “ night-spirit,” or “ night-elf,” we have the 
key to the right interpretation of many of those otherwise obscure 
superstitions and legends which in such large numbers have inter- 
woven themselves around this curious phenomenon. Thus the once 
popular theory, to account for this painful derangement oftentimes of 
the digestive organs, was founded on the notion that certain female 
demons were in the habit of coming at night-time and tormenting 
men and women by crouching on their chests and stopping their 
respiration.’ As, too, these fiends were supposed to be gifted with 
supernatural qualities—being able, like Proteus of old, to change 
themselves in an instant into various forms—they eluded the recogni- 
tion of their victims, and in their disguised shape practised with 
comparative ease their mischievous tricks.‘ Hence, however anxious 
any one might be to discover and frustrate the influence of such an 
unwelcome trespasser, it was generally of little avail, as the unfor- 
tunate sufferer was nearly always overmatched by the insidious 
craftiness of his midnight foe. It is, too, interesting to note that at 
the present day in many parts of Germany we find this explanation 
given to account for the nightmare; and, as we shall have occasion to 
show, the peasantry still practise sundry charms and incantations to 
ward off any interference on the part of these imaginary beings. 
Among these, one of the forms in which the nightmare has been 
supposed to make its way at night into the chamber of slumber is in 
that of a cat. Thus, we are told of a joiner in Biihl who was 
much plagued with the nightmare, and night after night was subjected 
to the most unmerciful treatment at its hands. At last, however, he 


' See Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 1873, ii. 189. 

? Kelly’s Jndo-European Folk-Lore, 1863, 240. 

* Fiske’s Myths and Myth-makers, 1873, 91. 

* See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 1849, iii. 279-280, 
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saw his foe secretly steal into his room in the form of a cat, about 
midnight. Having stopped up, first of all, the hole through which 
it had made its entry, he next proceeded to catch the animal, and to 
make its capture a complete certainty he nailed it by one paw to the 
floor. On awaking, however, in the morning, much to his surprise 
and alarm, he discovered in the place of the cat a beautiful young 
woman with a nail driven through her hand. Attracted by her 
charms, he married her, and in process of time they had three 
children. One day, however, he uncovered the hole which he had 
stopped up, when, much to his dismay and consternation, she 
instantly resumed the shape of a cat, and escaped through it never 
to return again. Stories, indeed, of this kind are very extensive, 
and under various forms are found scattered here and there in 
different parts of the Continent.' The cat, also, it may be remem- 
bered, has from time immemorial been one of the most favourite 
forms which the witch tribe is fond of assuming.” On this account, 
in years gone by, it was subjected to every kind of ill-treatment at 
the hands of the ignorant and superstitious classes ; and among the 
cruel usages to which it was exposed may be mentioned the 
following, which is alluded to by Shakespeare in “ Much Ado About 
Nothing ” (act i. sc. 1), where Benedick says :— 


Hang me in a bottle like a cat, and shoot at me. 


It appears that the poor animal was enclosed in a cask with a quantity 
of soot, suspended on a line, and the person who was clever enough 
to knock out the bottom of the cask as he ran under it, and yet 
escape its contents, was considered the hero of the game. Referring, 
however, to the many stories in which witches have disguised them- 
selves us cats to carry out their fiendish designs, may be noticed the 


following one :—A woodman out working in the forest has his dinner 


every day stolen by a cat, when at last, exasperated at the continued 
repetition of the theft, he lies in wait for the aggressor, and succeeds 
in cutting off his paw, when, lo, on his return home, he finds his 
wife minus a hand.* Again, an honest Yorkshireman, who fed pigs, 
often lost his young ones. On applying to a certain wise woman, he 
was informed that they were bewitched by an old woman who had 
lived near. The owner of the pigs, remembering that he had often 
seen a cat prowling about his yard, decided that this was the old 
woman in disguise. He accordingly watched for her, and as soon 


1 See Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 1851, ii. 32-35. 

2 See Brand's Popular Antiquities, 1849, iii. 7, 38-39. 

* Sternberg’s Dialect and Folk-Lore of Northamptonshire, 1879, 206. 
VOL, CCLII. NO. 1813. G 
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as she made her appearance flung at her a poker with all his might. 
The cat instantly disappeared, but, curiously enough, the poor old 
woman in question that night fell and broke her leg. This was 
considered as conclusive that she was the witch who had simulated 
the form of acat. To quote one further example, we are told that 
witches are adepts in the art of brewing, and therefore fond of 
tasting what their neighbours brew. On these occasions they 
generally masquerade as cats, and what they steal they consume on 
the spot.. There was a countryman whose beer was all drunk up by 
night whenever he brewed, so that he finally resolved for once to sit 
up all night and watch. As he was standing by his brewing-pan, a 
number of cats made their appearance, ard calling them to him he 
said, “ Come, puss, puss, come, warm you a bit.” Thereupon they 
formed themselves in a circle round the fire as if to warm themselves. 
After a time he asked them if the water was hot. “Just on the 
boil,” they replied. And as he spoke he dipped his long-handled 
pail into the wort and soused the whole company with it. They all 
vanished at once, but on the following day his wife had a terribly 
scalded face, which was of itself sufficient evidence to convince him 
who it was that had always drunk his beer.!' This story is widely 
prevalent, and is current among the Flemish-speaking natives of 
Belgium. In the majority of these stories the sequel is much the 
same as in that of the joiner of Biihl ; the injury done to the witch- 
animal being apparent on the witch resuming again her accustomed 
form. Thus, to give a further example, in a village near Riesenburg, 
in East Prussia, there was a girl who, unknown to herself, was every 
night transformed into a black cat. In the morning she generally 
felt exhausted as after a heavy dream ; but the fact was that in her 
“transformed state she was in the habit of visiting her betrothed lover, 
whom she scratched and tormented. One night, however, he caught 
the cat and tied it up in a sack, in which on the following morning 
he found, instead of the cat, his lady-love. 

Again, the nightmare is also supposed to make its appearance 
occasionally in the form of a toad; which is one reason, no doubt, 
why there is such a deep antipathy to this harmless animal. Thus one 
of our master bards has likened the evil spirit, it may be remembered, 
to a toad, as a semblance of all that is devilish and disagreeable :— 


Him they found, 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying with all his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy. 





' Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, iii, 32. 
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It stands, too, as one of the horrible ingredients of the witches’ 
cauldron in “ Macbeth ” :— 

Toad that, under coldest stone, 

Days and nights hast thirty-one ; 

Sweltered venom sleeping got, 

Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot. 

Among the tales also told of witches assuming the form of a 
toad we may quote the following.' Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, a peasant residing in West Flanders had a quarrel 
with the landlady of the ale-house in which he had been drinking, 
when at last she uttered this threat : “ For this thou shalt not reach 
home to-night, or I’ll never come back.” Accordingly, when he 
went down to the canal and got into his boat, he could not, in spite 
of all his exertions, move it from the shore. In his difficulties he 
called to three soldiers who chanced to be passing, and asked them 
to come and kelp him. They did so, but to no purpose, until one 
of them proposed to throw out some things which were lying at the 
bottom of the boat. As soon as these had been removed, they dis- 
covered an enormous toad, with eyes like glowing coals, which one 
of the soldiers lost no time in stabbing through the body and flinging 
into the water. They now tried again to remove the boat, and as it 
glided off without any further trouble the peasant was so pleased 
that he took the soldiers back to the ale-house for some refreshment. 
On asking, however, for the landlady, they were told that she was at 
the point of death, from wounds which could not be accounted for, 
as she had not left the house. The peasant then hastened to the 
magistrate, to whom he related the whole affair, from which it was 
clearly evident that the toad was no other than the hostess, who had 
assumed the form of that reptile for the purpose of preventing the 
man from returning home. 

Sometimes, too, the nightmare appears as a mouse or a weasel, 
yet never as a horse or a mare.? Curious to say, an absurd blunder 
has been perpetrated by Fuseli, the Royal Academician, in his cele- 
brated picture of the “ Nightmare,” in which he represents the 
fiend in- equine form bestriding his unhappy victim.* But one, 
however, of the most popular notions is that it is a demon or fiend, 
who takes advantage of the hours of darkness, when special licence 
is supposed to be given to beings of the ghostly world to take their 
walks abroad—to ride through benighted districts, in order either to 
throttle some snoring peasant, or to make itself actually present in 

1 Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, iii. 278. 
? Kelly’s Jndo- European Folk-Lore, 240. 
* Hardwick's 7raditions, Superstitions, and Folk-Lore, 1872, 185, 
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his dreams, and thereby intensify their grim reality.! Indeed, this 
idea is found even among savage tribes, and may be traced back to 
a very remote period. ‘Thus, by way of example, we are told how 
the North American Indians, after a night of debauchery and exces- 
sive feasting, are said to be visited by nocturnal visitors of a not very 
agreeable kind, who with threatening gestures scare their sleeping 
victims. Again, the Caribs, when subjected to hideous dreams, 
often on awakening have declared that the demon Maboya has 
ill-treated and beaten them in their sleep, affirming that they could 
even still feel the effects of his rough treatment. Hence, in the early 
days of Christianity, the idea found favour in many eyes that the 
demon of nightmare was one of the means which Satan employed 
for molesting and seducing human souls.?__ Persons, therefore, whose 
slumbers had been broken by impure and unholy dreams were 
believed to have been unconsciously under the influence of Satan’s 
sway, and to have indulged in sinful desires and inclinations. Among 
the many tales which illustrate the theory of the nightmare as being 
a demon, we may briefly relate a Netherlandish one which is a fair 
example of others of a similar kind. Two young men were in love 
with the same lady. One of them being tormented every night 
by a nightmare, sought advice from his rival, who took advan- 
tage of his act of confidence, and gave him the subjoined piece of 
treacherous advice: “Hold a sharp knife with the point towards 
your breast, and you'll never see the Mara again.” His comrade 
thanked him, but on retiring to rest he thought it as well to be on 
the safe side, and so held the knife handle downwards. Conse- 
quently, when at midnight the Mara made her accustomed visit, 
instead of forcing the knife into his breast she cut herself badly, and 
escaped from the room making a terrible noise.* The legend unfor- 
tunately does not tell us the issue of this tragic affair, but we can only 
hope that the young man revenged himself on his false and malicious 
rival by promptly marrying the young lady. 

Again, closely associated with the nightmare may be noticed 
another variety of this nocturnal demon known as the vampire. 
Inasmuch as certain patients, remarks Mr. Tylor,‘ are seen becoming 
day by day thin, weak, and bloodless, without any apparent cause, 
it has been suggested that there are a certain class of demons which 
eat out the souls or hearts or suck the blood of their victims. These 


1 See Tylor’s Primitive Culture, ii. 189. 

* See Douce’s /ilustrations of Shakespeare, 1839, 127. 
* Fiske’s Myths and Myth-makers, 93. 

* Primitive Culture, ii. 191-192. 
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cruel beings, according to certain primitive theories, “come by 
night to men, sit upon their breasts, and suck their blood; while 
others affirm it is only children’s blood they suck, they being to 
grown people mere nightmares.” The Polynesians, it would seem, 
had a similar idea, believing that departed souls quitted their graves 
to creep by night into neighbouring houses, where they devoured the 
heart and entrails of the sleepers, who were supposed to die from the 
effects.'. Another explanation, whereby the mysterious nature of the 
nightmare has been accounted for, is that given in Germany. ‘Thus, 
when seven boys or girls are born in succession, one among them is 
said to be a nightmare, who visits those sleeping and in various ways 
oppresses and torments them. Mr. Thorpe? relates a German 
tradition which tells how a man chose such a nightmare for his wife 
without knowing it. He soon, however, discovered that, when he 
was asleep, she was in the habit of disappearing from his room. 
One night, therefore, he kept awake for some time in order to watch 
her movements—having previously taken the precaution of bolting 
the door. His patience was at last rewarded, for he saw her rise 
from the bed, and, making her way to the door, slip through the 
hole for the strap by which the latch was lifted up. After being 
absent some time she returned by the way she went. On the 
following day he stopped up the opening in the door, and thus, as 
he thought, had succeeded in breaking his wife of going on these 
midnight wanderings, seeing that she did not leave him again. 
When a considerable time had elapsed, the man drew out the peg, 
in order to use the latch again; but on the following morning his 
wife was missing, and, much to his distress, she never returned 
again. In the same way, too, the nightmare in the form of a 
beautiful damsel occasionally becomes the wife of some one to 
whom she takes a violent fancy—vanishing on being recognised. 
There is a well-known monkish tale of a pious knight who, whilst 
journeying one day through the forest, found a charming lady tied 
to a tree, her back covered with gashes, the result of a severe 
flogging which she had received from some bandits. Of course, 
says Mr. Fiske,? who relates this romantic tale, he took her home 
to his castle and married her. Fora time they were exceedingly 
happy, and nothing marred the serenity of their home. In accord- 
ance with his accustomed ruie, the knight went to mass every 
Sunday, and was greatly annoyed when he found that his wife 

"J. R. Forster, Observations during Voyage round World, 543. See 
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would never stay to assist in the Credo, but walked out of the 
church just as the choir struck up. This conduct went on for some 
time, when one Sunday he was so angry at what he considered his 
wife’s irreverence that, just as she was rising to leave the church, he 
seized her by the arm and demanded an explanation. In an instant 
a change came over her, and her dark eyes gleamed with weird, 
unearthly beauty. All eyes were quickly on the knight and his 
lady; and, on the former shouting, “In God’s name, tell me what 
thou art,” the bodily form of the latter “ melted away, and was seen 
no more, whilst, with a cry of anguish and of terror, an evil spirit 
of monstrous form rose from the ground, clave the chapel roof 
asunder, and disappeared in the air.” On the Continent we find 
numerous stories of the same kind, but the one just quoted is a fair 
specimen, containing a good illustration of the supernatural element. 
These, then, are some of the principal myths and traditions which, 
in the course of years, have gradually interwoven themselves round 
the Mara or nightmare—the leading idea being that of a fiend who, 
clothed in various forms, sits upon the sleeper’s bosom and hinders 
respiration. Many of these legends, too, have evidently come down 
to us from a very early period, and may be considered as indisput- 
able relics of Aryan mythology, having taken their rise at a time 
when our primitive ancestors were accustomed to attribute the then 
inexplicable phenomena of life that surrounded them to supernatural 
causes. Although, indeed, happily we no longer labour under the 
disadvantages of undeveloped knowledge, nor live in an age when 
we can barely catch glimpses of those truths which science, after 
long and patient research, has evolved for us from the twilight of 
the world’s dark ignorance and made palpable to all, yet the records 
of primitive culture still survive in our midst, and only too often 
we find superstition peeping up where we should least expect to find 
it. Thus, at the present day in Germany it is difficult to persuade 
the peasant that the imaginary phantom which disturbs his rest is 
almost purely the result of indigestion, and not, as he fancies, in 
any way attributable to supernatural causes. Before speaking of 
some of the charms practised for counteracting the nightmare, we 
may just note in passing that it has been suggested that the term 
“nightmare” in some instances may have been applied to a witch 
transformed into a mare by means of a magic bridle, and ridden, 
says Mr. Hardwick,' with great violence by the very party at whose 
bedside she had previously metamorphosed into a steed, on the 
back of which she had galloped to the witches’ revel. If the man- 


' Traditicns, Superstitions, and Folk-Lore, 185. 
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horse contrived to slip off the bridle, and throw it over the witch's 
head, she immediately became transformed into a mare, and was 
frequently, according to popular belief, subjected to much harsh 
usage. Referring, also, to the origin of the nightmare, it is supposed 
to be descended from the Aryan “ Maruts,” the “ Couriers of the Air,” 
who rode the winds in the “ wild hunt,” “headed by Odin or the 
renowned spectre horseman of medizval legends.” Mr. Kelly! re- 
marks:—“ These riders, in all other respects identical with the Mahrts, 
are in some parts of Germany called Walriderske, #.¢. Valkyrs. In 
some of the tales told of them, they still retain their old divine nature ; 
in others they are brought down to the common level of mere earthly 
witches. If they ride now in stables, without locomotion, it is be- 
cause they swept of old through the air on their divine coursers. 
Now they steal by night to the beds of hinds and churls, but there 
was a time when they descended from Valhalla to conceive, in the 
embrace of a mortal, the demi-god whom they afterwards accompanied 
to the battlefield, to bear him thence to the hall of Odin.” 

Among the charms in use as a preservative against nightmare 
may be mentioned the coal-rake. Not very long ago, at the West 
Riding Court, at Bradford, in a case of a husband and wife having 
quarrelled, the woman stated that the reason why she kept a coal- 
rake in her bedroom was that she suffered from nightmare, and had 
been informed that the rake would keep it away. Lluellin (1679), 
referring to the power of coral over the nightmare, has the following : 

Some the nightmare hath prest, 
With that weight on their breast, 
No returnes of their breath can passe ; 

But to us the tale is addle, 


We can take off our saddle, 
And turn out the nightmare to grasse. 


Hence, it has been suggested, arose the popularity for children to 
wear coral beads, a practice which extensively prevails even at the 
present day. Aubrey, in his “ Miscellanies,” mentions a charm which 
is perhaps nowadays as popular as in his time. He says: “To 
hinder the nightmare, they hang in a string a flint with a hole in it 
by the manger, but best of all, they say, hung about their necks, 
and a flint will do that hath not a hole init. It is to prevent the 
nightmare, viz. the hag, from riding their horses, who will sometimes 
sweat at night. The flint thus hung does hinder it.” In Lancashire 
the peasantry fancy that the nightmare appears in the form of a dog, 
and in order to frustrate its influence they place their shoes under 


1 Kelly’s Zudo-European Folk-Lore, 241. 
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the bed, with the toe upwards, on retiring to rest. Herrick, again, in 
his “ Hesperides,” gives the following advice :— 
Hang up hooks and shears to scare 
Hence the hag that rides the mare. 
Till they be all over wet 
With the mire and the sweat ; 
This observed, the manes shall be 
Of your horses all knot-free. 
The mistletoe is a popular charm, and when hung over the bed is 
said to ward off the nightmare. Hence, in certain parts of Germany, 
one of the popular names for this plant is “ marreutaken,” ze. 
“ mare-branches.” Alluding to German superstitions on this point, 
we are told that a powerful remedy against the pressure of the night- 
mare is to cross the arms and legs before going to sleep. Thunder- 
stones are also considered a good remedy, and some persons place 
them at their doors. A piece of German folk-lore further tells us that 
in the pines, branches are often found quite curled together, having 
almost the appearance of nests.'_ When it rains, persons should be 
careful not to pass under such branches, for whoever is touched with 
a raindrop from one of these nests will, in the course of the night, be 
oppressed with the nightmare. Once more: In days gone it appears 
that there were numerous incantations addressed to saints, much used 
by the superstitious, an allusion to which we find in Cartwright’s play 
of “The Ordinary” (act iii. sc.1) :— 
Saint Francis, and Saint Benedight, 
Blesse this house from wicked wight, 
From the Nightmare and the Goblin, 
That is hight good fellow Robin. 
Keep it from all evil spirits, 
Fayries, weezels, rats, and ferrets, 
From Curfew time 
To the next prime. 


This was, no doubt, intended to be satirical—a parody on those 
which were genuine. Should, however, any of these charms or incan- 
tations fail in the desired effect, as a last resource the sign of the 
cross was generally considered efficacious. Lastly, according to a 
German idea which is not unknown in our own country, the night- 
mare creeps up the body of the sleeper. The weight is first felt on the 
feet, then on the stomach, and finally on the breast, when the suf- 
ferer, completely overpowered, can no longer move a limb. 


T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


' See Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, iii. 154. 























THE LIBRARY. 


O room in the most gorgeous of houses, whose ceilings are 
painted by Verrio and the furniture shaped by the skilful hands 
of Sheraton and Chippendale, is half so dear to the scholar as the 
library, albeit it may be given over to the moth and spider, and hung 
with the faded leather hangings of our grandsires. In the library he 
converses with his own kith and kin. It need not be a large room ; 
perhaps in some respects it is better if small. When Socrates was 
asked why he had built himself so small a house, he replied, “ Small 
as it is, I wish I could fill it with friends.” But a library has generally 
an awkward fashion, after twenty years have somewhat dimmed its 
masters eye and left their snows on his hair, of requiring enlarge- 
ment. Like an eastern monarch, it is apt to destroy its nearest 
neighbours as pretenders to the throne ; so a passage is taken in, or a 
store-room added, and filled with shelves ; and in another ten years 
perhaps, if its possessor be spared to see it, or, if not, should he 
leave a son blessed with his own tastes, there certainly comes a time 
when the groaning shelves, in spite of all devices of weeding out and 
transplanting their flowers of literature, must absolutely be removed 
elsewhere from a place which has become too strait for their contents. 
And then the book-lover is brought face to face with the question of 
a new library, and may please himself and incorporate into his design 
the newest theories of the Library Association. Happy he who can 
build his own library! His felicity is only augmented should he 
possess a large collection of rarities, chosen by himself, to place 
in it! 

The Greek /343AcoOqxn, like our word library, possessed the double 
sense of a place where books were kept as well as the books them- 
selves. The collections of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, and 
Pisistratus (to whom we owe the codifying, so to speak, of Homer), 
were celebrated in the Greek world. It is curious to find that in 
Athens, during its palmy days, private persons, if votaries of the 
Muses, had their own libraries. Cicero, Lucullus, and the scholars 
of their age at Rome also prided themselves on their private 
libraries, and bibliomaniacs existed in sufficient numbers for Seneca 
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to satirise them in the later days of the republic. These bibliophiles 
were many of them as ignorant of their treasures as the modern “ new 
man” who furnishes a library at so much per yard, and the still more 
vacuous Croesus who ordered his bookseller to send him “a copy of 
the next book which Mr. Shakespeare published.” Busts and 
ornaments naturally rendered the Roman libraries attractive to their 
owners. A library, or rather what we should call a book-closet, was 
found in Herculaneum. It was so small that a person by stretching 
out his arms could touch either side of it. Cases containing books 
in rolls, and numbered, ran round the room.' It is often considered 
surprising that many copies of well-known books existed, and could 
be procured from the Sosii of the day at most reasonable rates ; but 
Romans, of any literary pretensions, had slaves at work in their 
villas employed as copyists, and Merivale shows that numerous copies 
of a book could be made from dictation at a speedy rate and very 
low expense. This consideration lessens the marvellous character 
of the enormous library of the Ptolemies at Alexandria, or that of 
Eumenes. Very different to the copying-room of a Roman villa in 
its silence and the earnestness of the scribes was the scriptorium of 
the monasteries. The usual errors of ‘ itacisms’ and the like were still 
repeated in the copies of MSS. made in these establishments, but 
they were now due to the copyist’s defective glance rather than his 
faulty ear. Much as we should like to linger among the purple and 
golden floriated missals in these scriptoria, where the lamp of literature 
burnt dimly amid surrounding darkness, it is to the modern library 
rather that we must address ourselves. 

Of libraries in private houses at present, as distinguished from 
mere book-rooms, most scholars must retain pleasing recollections. 
Some few are eminent either for their own charms, or from the 
intrinsic interest of the books which they enshrine. Here is one, for 
instance, belonging to a learned Q.C., but only containing books of 
general literature, his working collection being at his rooms in the 
Temple. Oak cases, six feet high, run round the moderate-sized 
room, each filled with richly bound treasures. The lawyer will have 
none of his friends in a ragged coat. We, on the contrary, frequently 
respect a good book the more because it wears an old brown calf 
cover, while several special favourites in our shelves are maimed 
veterans and dilapidated, worm-eaten pensioners. Nor could we do 
much work in such a library as this. Its arrangement is altogether 
too formal, and the books are marshalled too neatly. The back 
garden haunted by cats would still less predispose us to woo the 
' Dr. Allen, in Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, sab voc. ‘ Bibliotheca.’ 
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Muses. Compare with it another which memory recalls ; a lengthy 
room looking upon a brilliant flower-garden, a terrace set with urns 
closing the pleasaunce, and then wild hills losing themselves in the 
purple west where the sun has just bidden farewell to Selkirkshire. 
The walls of this library are painted a subdued red colour. Shelves 
run round it littered, order in disorder, with a perfectly chosen col- 
lection of books for such a rural situation. A glance shows Mr. Van 
Voorst’s series of the natural history of the kingdom, White of 
Selborne, Thoreau, Jefferies, the /dzs ; on this side are Ruskin’s 
books, Tennyson, Carlyle, Shelley, the best of modern poetry and 
criticism ; Aldines and Elzevirs repose in that glass case. Folios 
run round the room on the lower shelves—the Chronicle of 
Nuremberg, Ship of Fools, Hypnerotomachia—such are some titles 
which at once catch the eye. And there are low tables and snug 
chairs, and wax-lights by the huge fireplace, and its mantel-shelf of 
carved black oak running up to the ceiling. Let us light the 
candles, close our eyes, take out a book at random (any one in this 
room will suit), and be sublimely happy. Most persons who use 
this library have tastes for natural history and the wild sports of our 
island strongly developed ; what more appropriate than to find the 
best books on the country, therefore, in its shelves? Here is a 
library of a very different stamp ; that of a poet, not unknown to 
fame. On the sixth or seventh story, under the fantastic tiles of a 
quaint modern Elizabethan house in a London Square, is a small 
room hung with a few excellent etchings of Diirer and the Little 
Masters. A huge Venetian chest occupies one side of the little 
snuggery, and an old carved oak coffer stands under a few shelves 
full of blue china. This is the poet’s library, here 
apis Matin 
More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, 

he puts together his masterpieces. But where are the books? you 
ask. The owner of this curious book-room leaves his friends sitting 
by the old-fashioned table drinking Rhenish wine in Venetian goblets, 
and opens the oak-chest. It contains one or two of the classics, 
some Icelandic sagas, and a few curiosities of literature, but what 
gems are these! Here is a volume bound in crimson morocco, with 
the bees of De Thou stamped on the cover ; then comes one in faded 
green, with the letters C T on the side, showing that it belonged to 
the ill-fated Marie Antoinette ; and here, again, is a small folio bear- 
ing the arms ofa yet more famous character, Madame de Pompadour. 
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Each book, in a word, carries a history in the binding or the stamps 
on it. Many of them are intrinsically valuable, but are rendered 
ten times more so by their associations. There is no reason why a 
dweller near the great Library at Bloomsbury should spend his 
substance and encumber his shelves with the ordinary works of 
reference, and those books which “ no library should be without,” as 
the booksellers say ; therefore our friend wisely buys but little of 
modern literature, collecting a few volumes of a kind which must 
always -gladden a book-lover, and which can easily be enshrined and 
preserved from the housemaid’s sacrilegious touch in his coffer. How 
different is this modest yet most interesting library from that of the 
late President Routh, which first filled every sitting-room in the 
Master’s Lodge at Magdalen, then ascended to the bedrooms, and 
finally overflowed from them, and permeated the passages, a noble 
collection worthy of that /e//uo librorum, its owner, who possessed 
200 books not to be found in the Bodleian. : 

Speaking of books with an association reminds us of that most 
destructive craze of the present day, the collection of book-plates. 
We grieve to say that both a French and an English amateur have 
written so-called “Guides” to this infatuation. When a volume is 
picked up containing an interesting book-plate, the real book-lover 
prizes it all the more. It has reposed in such and such a library, 
and furnished smiles or touched the sacred spring of tears in such 
and such a character. But deliberately to cut out this distinctive 
mark and then fling aside the volume as useless, while many pains 
are spent in gumming the book-plate into an album, is a crime of 
the deepest dye in the republic of books. The childish practice can 
scarcely be stigmatized adequately by the valuer of books, inasmuch 
as it greatly depreciates a volume in the eyes of all posterity to 
be treated in this insensate manner. Far better let the eager col- 
lector of book-plates, if he has passed the age when postage-stamps 
give pleasure, devote his energies, as Punch suggested, to a collection 
of luggage-labels. This might please the ¢x-Z/ris maniac (to use the 
hateful euphemism for book-plate stealers), and would injure no one. 
As it is, his baleful amusement is destructive, selfish, senile, nay 
anile, in its stupid recklessness. ‘Truly, there is no end to the aber- 
rations of the collecting mania. The tide may turn ere long, and a 
collection of the handles of porcelain cups or the marks in the bottom 
of china be highly esteemed by those who once cut out book-plates 
from their homes. A book-lover’s malison is said ! 

While lingering over libraries of a distinctive character at the pre- 
sent day it is impossible to avoid a glance at the libraries of our 
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forefathers. Sir Roger de Coverley’s, for instance, must have been 
somewhat meagre. Doubtless it contained the works of many a painful 
divine, with the dust of half a century reposing on them, save the 
few volumes in regular use with his chaplain. But then, what trea- 
sures of black-letter literature were probably thrust into some cup- 
board next spurs and corkscrews! The “ Boke of St. Albans,” and, 
, perhaps, two or three Caxtons, with the First Folio of Shakespeare 
(1623), and, it might be, the first edition of “Comus” (1637), ina 
small quarto, with the now rare black-letter folio of Sir T. More’s 
““Workes.” Then the good knight would certainly have possessed 
Turberville’s “ Book of Falconrie,” 1611, also in black-letter ; and 
Jacques de Fouilloux on “ Venerie,” together with Cardan, Agrippa, 
and Paracelsus, which had descended to him from an ancestor who had 
once dabbled in mysticism and alchemy. Old-fashioned libraries of 
this kind were mostly dispersed at the beginning of this century, when 
the great book-collectors had somewhat apprised executors of their 
value. Another kind of library, not uncommon thirty years ago in 
many an old hall under its ancestral elms, consisted of a large collec- 
tion of last-century romances which no one by any chance looked into 
in the present century, but which precluded the necessity of papering 
the room which held them. This so-called library was only used for 
smoking in and for holding guns and fishing-rods. Many an old 
country parson’s library is still a curiosity of meagreness. It contains 
a few antiquated commentaries and several volumes of sermons, with 
a haphazard modern collection of agricultural, angling, shooting, or 
hunting books, according to the taste of its owner. The whole 
library may be worth a ten-pound note; but the room is useful to 
hold the parson’s boots and fishing-tackle, and apples or onions 
may frequently be seen drying on the floor before the window. Few 
conditions of life are more deplorable than to be a scholar and a 
book-lover at a retired country parsonage not too richly endowed with 
glebe and tithes. There is probably no good county library within 
thirty miles of cross-roads ; and even then impecuniosity prevents 
the parson from subscribing. The Cathedral library, it is true, is 
open to him, but it too may be half a county away, and opens its 
doors for a couple of hours, it may be, on the most awkward day of all 
the six for the country parson to visit it, while the regulations for the 
return of books are vexatious. Then, too, the books he most wishes 
for are sure to be conspicuously absent from its catalogue. Gradually 
he leaves it in disgust to the custodian and his moths and book-worms,. 
Cambridge men are fortunately able to supply themselves with books 
from the University Library, which with commendable liberality 
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allows country members to borrow them and to keep them for a 
reasonable time. But the authorities of the Bodleian grant no such 
privilege to the non-resident M.A.s of the sister University. It was 
said, we know not with what reason, that the late librarian, Mr. Cox, 
was strenuously opposed to lending books to non-resident members ; 
if so, a wise measure of reform in this point, coming from the new 
librarian, would be eagerly accepted by the expatriated scholars of 
the University, and would be more practically useful than that con- 
stant remodelling of examination statutes which seems to be the 
hobby of modern reforme:s. No one in his senses would wish black- 
letter rarities or copies of scarce books to be trusted to the tender 
mercies of railway porters and, worse still, country carriers; but a 
very large proportion of ordinary working books, particularly when 
duplicates are either already possessed or could readily be acquired, 
might well be utilised for transmission to members of the Univer- 
sity sequestered in country rectories and the like. If abused, which 
is very unlikely, the privilege could easily be recalled. As it is, many 
faithful sons of Oxford are tempted to murmur at their Alma Mater 
for first imbuing them with a keen thirst for knowledge, and then 
hindering them from slaking it at the sacred spring of the Bodleian. 
Another misery of the country resident may be named, though it is 
clearly inseparable from the position of his parish : his difficulty of 
obtaining scarce or valuable books is extreme, even when he is 
blessed with a sufficient number of sesterces to tempt the Columns. 
The catalogue or sale list arrives at breakfast-time, and the biblio- 
phile marks two or three books which might form the gems of his 
little library if only they were secured. So he writes, or even tele- 
graphs at once, only to receive too often in due time the disappointing 
answer, “ books already sold.” Those who are on the spot, in book- 
buying as in everything else, possess an immeasurable advantage 
over the dweller in rural shades. It is true that he may find ser- 
mons in stones and books in the running brooks, and Wordsworth 
comforts him with the aphorism that “one impulse from the vernal 
wood” is worth a myriad of books. The eager seeker after Elzevirs 
or Aldines is not to be consoled in this guise. If he does enjoy the 
beauties of nature, he also knows full well what manifold disabilities 
he labours under compared with his town brother. Could Cracherode 
ever have brought together his glorious library, a gift worthy the 
nation’s acceptance, had he not been free every morning to make 
the circuit of the booksellers’ shops in Fleet Street? What likelihood 
would he have had of obtaining his Tyndall’s New Testament on 
vellum, which had belonged to Anne Boleyn, or the Edinburgh 
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Terence, and a large-paper Cebes, which he carried in the two 
pockets of his coat in the last visit which he ever paid to Payne the 
bookseller’s shop, had he resided on his estate in Hertfordshire— 
on which grew a remarkable chestnut tree, all only known to him 
by an etching—instead of in Queen’s Square ? 

But the library of the middle-class, say of a well-to-do tradesman 
in a provincial town, is perhaps more deplorable than the average 
country parson’s. On the top of a small chiffonier, in which his spirits 
and tobacco are kept, lie half a score of volumes and a few crumpled 
newspapers. Among the former, besides a cheap County Directory, 
are perhaps a shilling copy of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a Ready- 
Reckoner, a couple of Dickens’s novels, and an odd volume of 
South’s Sermons. In any case, the intellectual fare is sufficiently 
meagre and unappetising. It may be replied that the owner of this 
collection of books belongs to a mechanics’ institute, and in all pro- 
bability obtains through it a varied choice of literature. At too many 
of these institutions we fear the newspaper table is more attractive 
than the shelves, to most readers; while, save in recent or rate- 
established libraries, the shelves themselves contain literary fodder of 
a more or less musty character, sweepings from neighbouring squires’ 
libraries, the popular books of ten years ago purchased at a large 
reduction from Mudie, and the like; and when there are standard 
books, these are too often in wretched editions. Descending a step 
lower, the library of the well-to-do daily labourer of the country 
possesses a marked individuality. A folio copy of an illustrated 
Bible, taken in parts, each embellished with a couple of engravings 
of a very portentous character, occupies, fitly enough, the place of 
honour under the corner cupboard of china. It has cost its pos- 
sessor three times its value, each part having been purchased at 
full price and with ready money from the enterprising booksellers’ 
agents who still perambulate country districts, and the book having 
then been expensively bound by the highest attainable talent at the 
neighbouring town with a solidity and absence of taste amazing to 
any one unacquainted with the Philistinism of country booksellers. 
Next it invariably comes a translation of Josephus in one volume, 
with vile engravings, and print which would necessitate an immediate 
visit to an oculist were any ordinary book-lover to read a page of it. 
Josephus has fallen upon evil days, and, being somewhat discredited 
by scholars, has curiously enough been chosen by the booksellers 
as the most valuable of authorities, to be reprinted in many forms and 
shapes, and be implicitly accepted by every cottager as a faithful 
commentator on and expounder of Biblical history. Thus he perhaps, 
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amongst all profane authors, comes nearest the ideal of Comtist 
felicity ; being regarded by an enormous c/ienté/e as the most valuable 
of the classics, and an inspired author only just, if at all, inferior to 
the writers of the Bible. Beside Josephus lies a pile of books in old 
brown calf bindings, more or less tattered. Inspection shows them 
to be an old spelling-book, a manual of family prayer, Old Moore’s 
Almanac, a “ Pious Parishioner,” and perhaps a treatise on farriery 
with one of its covers torn off. It is useless for the most ardent 
book-collector to look for rarities on the tradesman’s shelf of tawdry 
gilt cloth and magenta-coloured volumes. In the modest russet-clad 
handful of books belonging to the cottager, a curious book may some- 
times be picked up, which has descended from father to son for some 
generations, or been obtained at the sale of a deceased clergyman’s 
effects. Mr. Blades tells a story of this kind in his “ Enemies of 
Books :”' how, in 1844, a wandering pedlar bought for waste-paper, 
at a penny a pound, no less a treasure than a copy of “The Boke 
of St. Albans.” It had been turned out of the library at Thonock 
Hall along with rubbish, and, after some further vicissitudes, at 
length found its way to the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville. 

Circumstances, if not fashion, have completely altered the idea 
of a library since the beginning of the century. Then it meant a 
well-chosen collection, more or less bulky and numerous, of standard 
literature, together with as many copies of rare books, especially 
black-letter volumes, as the purse of its owner could command. 
The library (or rather libraries) of Heber were of this character, 
and so, although much smaller in dimensions, was the excellent col- 
lection of Sir Walter Scott, which still furnishes one of the chief 
attractions of Abbotsford. This conception has gradually been 
modified ; partly because black-letter tomes, and rarities of all kinds, 
have in these latter days become much rarer and more costly, owing 
to the more general diffusion of wealth and the excessive competition 
of American bibliophiles ; partly because the necessity for such a 
complete list of standard authorities has vanished with the greater 
facilities for enjoying public libraries, and especially for working in 
the splendid reading-room of the national collection. Historic 
libraries, the pride of a county, such as those at Althorpe and Blen- 
heim, together, in a lower degree, with smaller ancestral collections, 
are of course still kept up; ? but as a general rule, the book-lover 
contents himself with a small but perfect library in its way of 

ip. 48. 

2 Since these words were written, the dispersal of the Sunderland Collection 
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ordinary working books, histories, dictionaries, and the like ; while 
for any book which is only occasionally required, he resorts to some 
institution or standard library. “In our modern times, as the 
industrious Bibliophile Jacob says, the fashion of book-collecting has 
changed ; from the vast hall that it was, the library of the amateur 
has shrunk to a closet—to a mere book-case. Nothing but a neat 
article of furniture is needed now, where a great gallery or a long 
suite of rooms was once required. The book has become, as it 
were, a jewel, and is kept in a kind of jewel-case.”' Pursuing this 
metaphor, the modern book-lover preserves his gems in an old oak 
chest, a quaint escritoire, in a few shelves, it may be, surrounded by 
the ordinary rank and file of a literary man’s library. Mr. Lang 
recommends that these more precious and beautifully-bound trea- 
sures should be kept in a case with closely-fitting glass doors. ‘The 
fashionable jeweller in “ Lothair,” who was so solicitous about the 
welfare of the countess’s pearls, and used to rub them in the sunshine, 
and lay them to absorb it on a bank fronting south, could scarcely ex- 
ceed this amateur’s carefulness about these books of gem-like interest 
in their owner’s eyes. ‘“‘The shelves should be lined with velvet or 
chamois leather, that the delicate edges of the books may not suffer 
from contact with the wood. A leather lining, fitted to the back of 
the case, will also help to keep out humidity. Most writers recom- 
mend that the book-cases should be made of wood close in the grain, 
such as well-seasoned oak, or, for smaller tabernacles of literature, of 
mahogany, satin-wood lined with cedar, ebony, and so forth. These 
close-grained woods are less easily penetrated by insects, and it is 
fancied that book-worms dislike the aromatic scent of cedar, sandal- 
wood, and Russia leather.”? But the scholar who not only prizes but 
also uses books must still be able to apply to himself Southey’s lines: 
My days among the dead are past ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 

For such an one Mr. Lang has also sound advice ; “in the open 
oak cases for modern authors and for books with common modern 
papers and bindings, in the closed armoire for books of rarity and 
price, he will find, we think, the most useful mode of arranging his 
treasures.” In short, until late years a library meant a large room 
for holding many books, now it is more frequently a small roor with 
a shrine devoted to a few rare books. In this method the march of 

1 The Library, by A. Lang, 1881 (Macmillan), p. 32. 
2 Ibid. p. 35. 
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civilisation enables a vast number of impecunious scholars, by pursuing 
that fascinating chase known as book-hunting, to enjoy in their mea- 
sure all the transports that shake the soul of a millionaire bibliophile, 
such as the late Baron James de Rothschild, on whose shelves repose 
the choicest MSS. of Quaritch, the oldest monuments of the printing 
press which could be brought together by the diligent quest of a little 
army of agents from the dingy book-stalls of France and Germany. 
If book-collecting were useful for nothing else but to add to the 
sense of human happiness, this later development of the science, 
which brings its joys within the reach of all, is highly to be com- 
mended. “What an immense amount of calm renovation and 
nental enjoyment do those who are not book-lovers miss! Even a 
millionaire will add a hundred per cent. to his daily pleasures if he 
becomes a bibliophile, while to the man of business with a taste for 
books, who through the day has struggled with the battle of life with 
all its irritating rebuffs and anxieties, what a blessed season of 
pleasurable repose opens upon him as he enters his sanctum, where 
every article wafts to him a welcome, and every book is a personal 
friend.” ! 

‘Turning once more to the room in which these choicest spoils of 
time are to rest, minute directions for its size and aspect are to be 
found by those who care for such details. We frankly confess our- 
selves of the number who love to see a fine collection of books 
suitably housed. And yet the subterranean library of the late Duke 
of Portland at Welbeck is not much to our mind, albeit 236 feet in 
length. Here a man could literallf be buried in books. With Lord 
Bacon, our library should form part of a “princely palace,” wherein 
would be a fair court, with turrets, stately galleries, “three or five 
fine cupolas,” “fine coloured windows of several works,” and “all 
three sides a double house, with thorough lights on the sides,” that 
there may be rooms from the sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. 
“ At both corners of the further side, by way of return, let there be 
two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed 
with crystalline glass, and a rich cupola in the midst, and all other 
elegancy that can be thought upon.” ? Somewhere amid this verit- 
able Palace of Art, room should be found for the Library, with 
‘‘inbowed windows, pretty retiring places for conferences, and which 
keep off both wind and sun.” In it, according to one of our poets 
as fond of a library as was Southey— 


' Blades, The Enemies of Books, .p. 10. 
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Selected shelves shall claim thy studious hours, 
There shall thy ranging mind be fed on flowers ; 
There, while the shaded lamp’s mild lustre streams, 
Read ancient books, or dream-inspiring dreams ; 
And, when a sage’s bust arrests thee there, 

Pause, and his features with his thoughts compare ; 
Ah, most that art my grateful rapture calls, 

Which breathes a soul into the silent walls! ! 

In accordance with the above platform of a princely library, may 
be mentioned that at Newstead, which (if memory serves aright), 
looks, as here indicated, upon a fair court with a fountain in the 
centre. It is itself a long low room, well lit with “‘inbowed windows,” 
where reading tables are placed, and in which perfect privacy can be 
found, while the great and good of the past are arranged in shelves all 
round, running up to the height of six feet from the floor. Busts and 
paintings fill up the space reaching to the ceiling, or at least should do 
so in our ideal library, while a few arms, a Japanese cabinet, an old 
English oak chest, and the like, will give homeliness and comfort, 
which may be still further secured by Persian rugs and the skins of 
feline monsters thrown on the polished oak floor, with abundance of 
candles, and writing materials disposed aptly in the deep window- 
spaces. Your bed-chamber, and also your library, says Vitruvius, 
should have an eastern aspect ; usus enim matutinum postulat lumen. 
Not so the picture gallery, which requires a north light, uéi colores in 
ope, propter constantiam luminis, immutata permaneant qualitate,” * 
Mr. Lang, indeed, thinks * directions about the aspect of a library 
antiquated, seeing that its owner now requires, or rather keeps, few 
but select books. To us, however, whether the apartment be small 
or large, a proper care for the greater preservation and more con- 
venient use of its contents appears anything but useless. We do not 
agree, therefore, with him when he writes—the adviser who would 
offer suggestions to the amateur, need scarcely write with Naudé 
and the old authorities about the size and due position of the library. 
He need hardly warn the builder to make the saé/e face the east, 
‘because the eastern winds, being warm and dry of their nature, 
greatly temper the air, fortify the senses, make subtle the humours, 

1 Rogers, An Epistle to a Friend. He quotes on the last two lines above : 
‘« Postea vero quam Tyrannis mihi libros disposuit, mens addita videtur meis 


edibus. ”——-CICERO. 
2 Rogers, wt supra. 
® See Zhe Library, p. 32. Macmillan, 1831. In a review of this book in the 
pages of Notes and Queries (6th S. iii. p. 499) the writer proceeds, ‘‘a library,” 
Mr. Lang says, ** may look east, west, or south”; we are tempted to add, ‘‘ but it 
ought to look worth.” 
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purify the spirits, preserve a healthy disposition of the whole body, 
and, to say all in one word, are most wholesome and salubrious.’” 
Nor are we minded to laugh at the counsels of Isidorus, quoted by 
the same writer, about the introduction of panels of green marble in 
order to refresh the eye. No minutize are below the notice of the 
scholar who is to spend most of his time in the library. 

Among libraries interesting from associations, Abbotsford holds a 
high place, and yet, in spite of its valuable contents and the good 
work which its constructor did in it, it always strikes us as too cir- 
cumscribed and gloomy. There should be room for fancy and 
invention to expand in a library, although straitness may better befit 
that inmost core, the working-room or cabinet, where its owner does 
most of his real literary work. We have lately seen a charming 
library built by the greatest architect of the day for a country house, 
whose owner is certainly not insensible to the delights of books. It 
stands on a broad terrace overlooking a flower garden, and so suffering 
the eye to glide over a fair expanse of meadow to a hill rising opposite, 
topped with a few bent pines; and it looks towards the sunset, which 
is after all perhaps the best English translation of the librarian of 
Mazarin’s precise directions about the virtues of the east. These 
are calculated for another meridian than the bleak eastern outlook 
in England. The room itself is seventy feet long by twenty-five, 
and twenty-five feet to the wall-plate. It is lit by three huge oriel 
windows. A light cast-iron gallery runs round the other three sides, 
and gives admittance at the back to a delightful sanctum sanctorum, 
lighted with one small window, in which is inserted some fine old . 
stained glass picked up on the Continent. When the books which 
are to fill this model room are in their places, and the railing of the 
gallery is furnished with moveable desks on which to rest books of 
reference, the ideal exemplar of a goodly library will have been 
translated intoa reality, so far as relates to the shell which encloses 
so goodly a kernel. 

Dismissing the books, which will vary infinitely according as the 
owner of such a princely room collects black-letter copies, tall folios, 
topography, classics, or simply rare and curious volumes, a few 
words may be devoted to the subject of binding. Here, as in 
everything else, the practice of the ancients will furnish a hint. 
The wmbilici of their papyri were painted or ornamented with 
carving ; the titles of these books written in ink of a red colour, and 
the rolls of papyrus kept in parchment cases stained of a yellow or 
purple colour. Gilding and colour are, we hold, essential to the 
back of a well-bound book. What style of binding is more useful 
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and at the same time more chaste than the dark yellow calf and gilt 
backs so dear to our grandfathers? Uniformity, however, we 
deprecate. Let here a cheerful glow of crimson morocco and gold 
brighten the backs of a favourite Plato, while Jeremy Taylor reposes 
next him in sombre theological calf. Daniel’s Zhesaurus Hymno- 
/ogicus deserves a coat of white vellum with red edges, while a few 
incunabula may be suffered to reign in proud state in their own 
dusky calf. We quite agree with M. Ambrose Firmin Didot, who 
would clothe the Iliad in a full suit of red morocco and the Odyssey 
in one of blue, because the old Greek rhapsodists wore a scarlet 
cloak when they recited the Wrath of Achilles, a blue one when 
they sang the Return of Ulysses.! Here we should desiderate two 
or three such Groliers as delighted Cracherode—say for choice that 
special first edition of Homer which had belonged to Thuanus—while 
the neighbour shelf should rejoice, like another Atlas, to upbear the 
world of tasteful ornament which Roger Payne had bestowed upon 
a handful of choice volumes. These varying colours and styles of 
binding have each of them a history dear to their owner. He does 
not merely learn wisdom in an austere fashion by reading the 
insides of his books, but their outsides greet him as old friends ; 
this one acquired at a celebrated auction, that one picked up on the 
guais of Paris, and yet another rescued from a marine store at 
Wapping ; and all invite him by their grateful looks to enter upon 
closer companionship. He is no true lover of books who suffers his 
volumes to remain in yellow paper and blue boards. Would he like 
to see his wife, the very apple of his eye, go about a dowdy? And 
do not his books lie very near the heart of the true book-lover? 
For the same reason, he would think that he richly deserved the six 
months’ hard labour which London magistrates deal out to brutal 
husbands who kick and jump upon their wives, could he bring 
himself to double up the backs of his books, set the leg of his chair 
upon their open pages to keep his place, tear out the fly-leaves to 
light his pipe, or simply throw them in a corner to save the trouble 
of putting them orderly on their shelves. The book-thief himself js 
a fine character compared with the detestable morals of such 
monsters. Yet how many men have to look sadly at some treasure 
thus maltreated by Grangerite, book-ghoul, or book-plate stealer ! 
** As good almost kill a man as kill a good book ; who kills a man, 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s image ; but he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in 
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the eye.”! Let the collector’s books then be both well dressed and 
well treated, that they may smile pleasantly from their several nooks 
at their master as he enters his library. 

Every book-lover. possesses some gem dear above his other 
treasures. Thus, her Most Gracious Majesty’s library at Windsor 
contains the Mentz Psalter, the first book printed with a date, and 
that of 1457; the Althorpe library enshrines the celebrated 
Boccaccio, the object of such competition at the Roxburghe sale ; 
and the like. Conceive the felicity of Steevens, who owned the 
Second Folio of Shakespeare, with autograph notes and alterations 
in the scenes made by Charles II. ; or (to come nearer our own day) 
the satisfaction of David Laing when he acquired Queen Mary’s 
Psalter! These are some of the raptures only known to lovers of a 
library. Against the foes who would by secret or violent means rob 
such book-lovers of their choicest possessions, Mr. Blades has 
written his amusing little volume “The Enemies of Books.” Right 
craftily does he warn his readers of the wiles of book-worms and 
moths, the injuries wrought by damp and fire, and—worst, perhaps, 
of all—the thefts of housemaids. So strongly does he insist on the 
careful preservation of books from the destructive propensities of 
these harpies, that we had opined no maligner of the unappreciative 
race of womankind could exceed his invectives. Due regard to 
truth, however, compels us to declare that Mr. Lang is still more 
plain-spoken with regard to the sex, and in our opinion is amply 
justified in his diatribes, ungallant though they be. It is sadly true 
that too many women value a book solely for its binding. A 
worthless novel in a gaudy red cover, begilt with sprawling roses, 
far outweighs the sacredness of some small but stout treatise of the 
17th century in that ragged leather covering so dear to the collector. 
We have known such precious little tomes dismissed to back settle- 
ments, burnt, sold for an old song, ruthlessly mangled, torn up and 
flung aside as useless frippery with all manner of contumely and 
insult by the womankind of some unsuspecting book-lover who had 
not placed his library under lock and key when that miserable craze 
for cleaning infatuates most women at the spring full moons. Then 
they rage worse than Mznads and Bacchantes among a scholar’s 
books and papers. Dust and spiders are trifles compared with the 
invasion of housemaids’ buckets and brushes. We would infinitely 
rather see these fell foes of books aided by book-worms to boot in 
our shelves than have the books they contain turned over to the 
tender mercies of cleaning. “ Broadly speaking,” says Mr. Lang,? 

' Milton, Avreofagitica, 
2 The Library, p. 61 
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‘women detest the books which the collector desires and admires. 
First, they don’t understand them ; second, they are jealous of their 
mysterious charms ; third, books cost money ; and it really is a hard 
thing for a lady to see money expended on what seems a dingy old 
binding, or yellow paper scored with crabbed characters. Thus 
many married men are reduced to collecting Elzevirs; which go 
readily into the pocket, for you cannot smuggle a folio volume 
easily.” 

This and our other citations from Mr. Lang’s charming little 
volume render much encomium of it unnecessary. It must not be 
regarded as an exhaustive guide to the building and furnishing of a 
library ; indeed, the author seems somewhat to scorn these minutiz. 
But for enthusiasm, knowledge, and happy anecdote the book is 
unrivalled among its kind. Where Lowndes and Dibdin are dull, it is 
pleasant and sparkling, a grateful book for the veteran book-collector, 
an indispensable one to the beginner. Mr. Austin Dobson’s chapter 
on modern illustrated English books which is appended is excellent, 
and is illustrated with some of the dainty woodcuts which he 
commends. Perhaps these authors will think the highest praise of 
their work to be that every bibliophile, after reading it to the last 
page with delight, it may safely be asserted, will accord it a 
permanent place in the apartment from which it derives its name. 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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MACCHIAVELLIS “GOLDEN ASS.” 


HE Church of Santa Croce, says Byron in one of his letters, 
contains much illustrious nothing. There, in the Westminster 
Abbey of Italy, in the good society of Michael Angelo, Galileo, 
and Alfieri, lie the particles which have relapsed to chaos of the 
sublime Nicolo Macchiavelli. Doubt clings about him like a 
garment, and begins with the spelling of his name. Its orthography, 
like that of Shakespeare, is unsettled. Byron may be right in spelling 
it Niccolo Machiavelli, but he is certainly wrong in finding fault 
with his monument for containing no information about the time of 
his death. The Obiit Anno A.P.V. MDXXV/1J. is distinct. It 
was erected, according to one authority, by the Grand Duke 
Leopold ; according to another, by a certain Lord Nassau-Clavering 
Count Cowper. Such are the contradictions clustering about a man 
whose fate it seems was to be misunderstood. For two centuries 
and a half he was thought unworthy of any lapidary notice whose 
sepulchre now bears the line— 
Tanto nomini nullum par elogium. 

Up to the present period, nevertheless, that name has been 
oppressed by the weight of a popular anathema maranatha, and the 
able and devoted patriot, whose sweetest dream was the unity and 
liberty of his country, has been stigmatised as the laureate of cruelty 
and falsehood. It was, as Moore says, ever thus. Even in the age 
of Elizabeth we find two of his greatest contemporaries speaking of 
him in opposite terms. With Shakespeare he is all that is bad. The 
great poet but reflects the popular verdict when, in the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” mine host of the Garter Inn uses his name as the 
synonym of subtlety and fraud ; or again, when, in the third part of 
Henry VI., Gloucester talks of setting the murderous Machiavel to 
school. Bacon, on the other hand, thinks him worthy of all thanks 
and praise, and in his De Augmentis chronicles the debt due ‘to him 
from mankind as one of those who have openly, and without 
dissimulation, shown us not what men ought to do, but what they 
do. With the character of Macchiavelli this paper is not concerned. 
Whether he wrote with the finger of Satan, as a church dignitary, 
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with more indignation than intelligence, affirmed, it does not 
consider ; it is occupied only with one of his works. 

Some sort of biography is, however, de rigueur, whether its author 
be regarded as a man or an artist, as a diplomatist or a poet. It is 
well to make it as short as may be. Nicolo Macchiavelli, or 
Macchiavegli, as his name was originally, perhaps—for in this matter 
of spelling all is uncertain—spelt, was born in Florence in 1469, and 
there “his earth returned to whence it rose.” He is supposed to have 
died of despair or poison. This matter, like many another circum- 
stance in his life’s story, is, as Milton says, a “covered field,” in 
which his biographers delight to combat! He was married, probably, 
from his novel of “ Belphegor,” unhappily, but this too is not sure, and 
had five children. He was of middie height, and his complexion was 
dark and adust as that of the hero of Cervantes. He was secretary of 
the ten magistrates of liberty and peace in the little republic of 
Florence for fifteen years, and so is commonly called the Florentine 
Secretary. He wrote official letters, registered the decrees of the 
executive, and was despatched on some five-and-twenty diplomatic 
matters, of which he has given a full account in his “ Legations.” He 
held, in fact, the supreme power in his native town. On the return 
of the Medici he was banished, and possibly tortured—another bone 
for biography. Certainly, he says in a letter to one of his friends, 
that it is a miracle he is alive, and that it is only God and his 
innocence that have saved him. He complains of the ills of imprison- 
ment, but speaks in no explicit terms of torture. Compulsory 
leisure bore to him literary fruit, as it bore to Milton. The evil 
wind of exile, if it be an evil wind, blew him the good, if it be a good, 
of an immortal fame. His political labours left him little leisure for 
literary composition. He had written nothing, save a few poems and 
the “‘ Legations.” But in the first year of his banishment he composed 
for the world that celebrated work with which his name is chiefly 
associated, a work so often quoted and so seldom read, the cele- 
brated “ Prince,” which has been held now a satire against tyrants, 
and now a manual of tyranny. The same year also produced his 
“Treatise on the Art of War.” In the next he wrote his “ Discourses 
on Livy,” which, with “The Prince,” form his two political chefs 
@euvre. These prove his right to the title of an illustrious statesman, 
as his Florentine histories to that of an eminent historian. But 
Nicolo Macchiavelli was an universal genius. He possessed an 
extraordinary flexibility of talent. Besides his works on politics, 
history, diplomacy, and war, he wrote several capital comedies, and 
a philosophic tale, not unworthy of Boccaccio, and admitted a model 
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of Italian prose. He also wrote some poems, among which that of 
the “Golden Ass” is pre-eminent. It lies among them, however, 
neglected and forgotten. Those of the Italian critics who have 
noticed it, have spoken of it, almost without exception, in terms of 
fervent praise. Macaulay calls it “ not altogether destitute of merit,” 
allows it considerable ingenuity in its allegory and some vivid 
colouring in its descriptions, but there an end. ‘To damn with faint 
praise, just hint a fault and hesitate dislike, was not the exclusive 
province of Addison. Macchiavelli cannot, indeed, be placed as a poet 
in the first rank either with Dante or with Ariosto. Like Cervantes or 
Muhammad, he was fond of poetry, and sought by study to become 
apoet. But poetry is a gift of the gods. This truth in the case of the 
Arabic legislator is recognised in a Surat of the Koran— We have 
not taught him poetry, neither does it suit him.” Still, the “ Golden 
Ass” has sometimes poetic charms, and many times charms of 
another category. 

In the last canto of the ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” the poet of Ferrara 
congratulates himself on the happy conclusion of his work. I am, 
he says, if my chart be correct, hard by my harbour, and must 
soon pay my vows upon the shore. He imagines with ingenuous 
modesty a scene of general satisfaction. Fair ladies and brave men 
crowd the landing-place to welcome his return. On every available 
jut or coigne of vantage is perched some prince or poet to do him 
honour. Here is the beautiful Ippolita Sforza, to whom Bandello 
dedicated his first novel, and there is the learned and ill-fated Julia 
Gonzaga. Here is the divine poet, the scourge of kings, Pietro 
Aretino, and there Jacobo Sannazar, who brought down the muses 
from the high mountain to the sandy plain. He speaks of a Nicolo 
Tiepoli, and a Nicolo Amaino, more remarkable, both of them, from 
the regard of Ariosto than for their own rhymes, but never a word 
says he about Nicolo Macchiavelli. ‘The Florentine secretary seems 
to have taken umbrage at the omission. In a letter to Lodovico 
Alamanni, written a little before the Christmas of 1517, we read: “I 
have seen Ariosto’s poem, and think it a beautiful work throughout, 
and in some parts an admirable one. Commend me to the author, if 
he be in Rome, and tell him my sole regret is, that having mentioned 
so many poets, he has left me out as a ——, and that he has done for 
me in his ‘Orlando’ what I will not‘do for him in my ‘ Ass.’” The 
blank, Aiatus valde defiendus, in this epistle is due to the delicate and 
amiable care of some worthy Bowdler, whose conscientious scruples 
led him to efface for the welfare of posterity whatever in the 
collected MSS. of Macchiavelli seemed to his omniscient judgment 
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free or irreligious, sarcastic or impure. The good man did his 
work so effectually, by scratching out with a knife, as to make the 
unhappy letters look like a Gruyére cheese, and to set all hope of 
restoring their text at an infinite distance. What Macchiavelli did 
for Ariosto in the “ Ass,” it is not easy to determine. He may have 
intended to say something about him in those chapters of the poem 
which were unhappily never written, or he may have forgotten all about 
his promise, like Ginguené, who, after considering the other works of 
our author, tells his readers he will speak elsewhere of the “ Golden 
Ass,” but never does so. However, the letter gives at least some 
sort of a clue to the date of the composition of the poem. It 
was certainly written after what is called his disgrace, and was his 
disillusion, dans les sentiers déserts de San-Casciano, where, as De 
Musset says in his Veux Stériles, the sound of his footsteps echoes 
still under the burning skies. 

The “ Golden Ass” is evidently built after the model of Dante’s 
“Inferno.” It corresponds with it in form, and matter, andend. It is 
composed in Dante’s tercets, Macchiavelli’s favourite verse. Its 
style is energetic and rough, as the style of Dante; its situations 
are often parallel to the situations of Dante, and the words not 
infrequently are Dante’s own words. It is indeed humble as the 
Divine Comedy is sublime. The first colloquy of Dante after his 
speech to Virgil, his guide, is with the fair Francesca. Macchia- 
velli’s first conversation after a talk with his guide is with a filthy 
pig. The “Ass” has therefore been regarded as a parody of the 
“Inferno.” Macchiavelli, indeed, had censured Dante for calling 
the language of his poem Curial instead of Florentine, and differed 
from him widely in his view of the respect owing to their common 
country. Perhaps there is not enough of the poem to determine its 
true nature. It is a mere fragment of eight cantos or chapters, as 
the author calls them; only a prelude to the fuller music which 
might have been. There is no trace in it of any transformation 
of the author into an ass. It has, therefore, little except in name to 
do with the works of Lucian and Apuleius, with which it has never- 
theless been compared by some of that large class of critics who are 
able, probably by what Professor Tyndall calls a scientific use of 
the imagination, to write criticisms of pages they have never read. 
It is not Addison alone who can evolve out of his inner con- 
sciousness a very confident and discriminative character of Spenser 
without having read a line of him. The “Golden Ass” bears, as far 
as it goes, rather a relation to the Homeric tale of “Circe.” The 
author proposes to sing the pain and sorrow he suffered under the 
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form of an ass, but as an ass he never appears. There is fio 
more mention of him in that character than of Orlando in the first 
seven books of Ariosto’s famous song, or of the Fairy Queen in 
Spenser’s poem. He will not ask Apollo to accompany him with 
the lyre for two reasons—first, that he would obtain nothing by his 
request ; and second, that the accompaniment of a bray would spoil 
the harmony of the instrument. The strong force of mind and com- 
plete indifference to public opinion which ever distinguished him 
makes him say that he cares little for praise or blame, open or con- 
cealed, and confess his intention of sprinkling some of the poison of 
satire at a time when its proper objects are so numerous—a heavy 
and despiteful time, when, without needing the eyes of Argus, one 
may see evil much sooner than good. Heaven itself shall not pre- 
vent his braying in such an hour. 

The season of the poem is spring, the days when Dian begins 
her hunt. The poet finds himself in a wild wood at nightfall. 
Fear and darkness prevent his going farther, when he hears suddenly 
the harsh blast of a horn, and sees a sudden light. Soon a beau- 
tiful lady appears, with golden dishevelled hair, surrounded by a 
countless crowd of brutes of many kinds. The lady, with a 
simper, bids him good-evening as familiarly as though she had 
seen him a thousand times. She is one of the handmaidens of 
Circe, who, before Jove held his state, was compelled to abandon 
her ancient nest, and fled in avoidance of all human consort to this 
umbrageous wood. Here, hating mortals, and by them in turn hated, 
fed with the heavy sighs of this mighty drove, every beast of which 
was once a man, she holds her sad and solitary reign. This is all 
the description in the poem of Homer’s “ Circe,” that fair-haired 
daughter of the sun, in the vestibule of whose house stood lions 
wagging their tails, and strong-taloned wolves, while the goddess 
within sang with her silver voice, sitting before her loom. Macchia- 
velli, as will be seen, sets the servant in the place of the mistress, of 
whom there is no more mention. Some of the herd look at the poet 
as though to show him they too had once been men, and lick his 
feet for very sympathy of sorrow. Lest his human shape should be 
seen, Macchiavelli crawls on all-fours beneath the shoulders of a stag 
and of a bear, and so, like Ulysses in the Cyclops’ cave, follows the 
footsteps of her he calls—as Tristram Shandy called Fortune—his 
Duchess. After wading through a wet ditch, which his guide passes 
by means of a bridge, he comes to a lofty palace. His Duchess then 
stables her herd, and, taking him by the hand, leads him into her 
private room, where she kindles a large fire to dry his dripping 
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clothes. He tells her she has saved his life, and that in her face 
he sees his supreme good. The Duchess replies that no one in 
ancient or modern times has ever suffered more ingratitude or greater 
hardship than Nicolo Macchiavelli. This, however, is not his own 
fault, but that of fortune. There is nothing in the world that remains 
constant. All things are like heaven, now dark, now clear ; all like 
the moon and stars, for ever moving without repose. Hence come 
peace and war, and the enmities of those in the same city. Happy times 
will return, wherein the poet may rejoice to tell the story of his past 
sufferings, but before these times Providence will have him, for his 
own good, changed into the form ofa brute. Hitherto all things have 
been more or less gloomy ; but after this comes a sudden change of 
style. Instead of a lurid Rembrandt, we have a smiling landscape of 
Lorraine, or rather a homely interior of Ostade. A cloth is spread 
on a table by the fireside, and a loaf, a fowl, a ready-dressed salad, 
and a decanter of excellent wine are produced from a convenient 
cupboard ; for, says the Duchess, not without reason, to the poet, after 
kissing him ten times with open arms, if your constitution is not of 
steel, you will need a little refreshment. The poet having partaken, 
to borrow a flower from the occasional reporter, of refreshment, falls 
to describing the beauty of his hostess, to do which he is compelled 
after all to call on the aid of the Muses ; and that lyre of Apollo, 
which he refused to ask for in the beginning of his poem, might have 
been useful in this emergency. Her hair is golden like a star's rays. 
Each eye is a flash of fire, extinguishing all mortal sight. No other 
hand than that of Jove cculd have fashioned her mouth. All the 
gods of heaven must have joined to frame hereyebrows. Her tongue 
quivers like a serpent between her lips and teeth. Her words make 
the grass grow and arrest the wind. For the rest of the description, 
and the concluding conversation of the night, Macchiavelli himself had 
some doubts about mentioning it. In these matters, he says, truth 
generally makes war against those who speak it. Still, the idea that 
a pleasure unrecorded is only half a pleasure, induces him to write 
some of the finest and most Dantesque verses in the poem, verses 
more passionate than those of Ariosto, equally gracious and sweet 
with those of Tibullus and Ovid, verses which, harmonising with the 
barbarous notions of modesty and imperfect ideas of delicacy of his 
age, cannot of course be now quoted. The cold night wanes, star 
after star pales and goes out, and the field of heaven is white when 
the Duchess leaves the poet to look after her drove. Alone, his 
mind reverts to past events, not yet hidden by the veil of time. In 
a word, he forgets both joys and sorrows in a political diatribe. The 
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cause of the changing fortune of states and kingdoms is the fact that 
the powerful are never satisfied with their power—Venice is an 
example. It had been better for St. Mark had he kept his back and 
tail under water. Athens and Sparta are other examples. They 
prepared their own ruin by that of others. . Empires which begin in 
Ninus the divine, end in the effeminate Sardanapalus. Valour begets 
ease, ease disorder, disorder valour, and so on in a perpetual cycle. 
It has been, it is, and it always will be the case that evil grows out of 
good, and good out of evil. Macchiavelli is so fond of this axiom, 
that he has twice inserted it in thisone poem. In the mean time the 
East blackens, and the sound of the distant horn announces the 
Duchess’s return home. The remainder of the “Golden Ass” is a 
flagrant imitation of the “Inferno.” The Duchess takes Nicolo by the 
hand as Virgil Dante, for Circe’s meretricious handmaiden can 
hardly be compared with the modest celestial Beatrice, and by the aid 
of a dark lantern, 
Che a suo piacere il lume scopre e tura, 

discovers a long corridor, like that of a convent dormitory, at the end 
of which is the beasts’ common-room. Over its entrance is a figure in 
marble of the Abbot of Gaeta, with a garland on his head, riding 
like a triumphant Hannibal on a mighty elephant. There is little 
doubt that the author alluded to one Baraballo,a common tale of 
the time, for his méfromanie, to whom the festive Leo X. accorded, 
about a couple of years before the probable date of the poem, a 
mock ceremonial procession, in honour of his verse, through the 
streets of Rome. “His figure,” says the Duchess, “is placed here to 
show the sort of people inside. Among them you will find many 
you knew well in the past.” Coupling with this sentence the fact that 
Baraballo is also carved in wood on the door of one of the inner 
chambers of the Vatican, the reader may form his own conclusions 
as to the sort of beasts now offered in this ancient menagerie to the 
author’s view. They are in number over two thousand. Among 
them is a prudent well-born cat, who allowed by negligence his prey 
to escape him ; a wolf not to be taken by any net ; a dog barking 
at the moon; a lion who has in his folly drawn his own teeth and claws, 
an operation probably of some little difficulty ; a giraffe, an animal then 
lately introduced, bending his long neck to one and all ; a snoring 
bear ; a short-sighted blood-hound ; a snow-white goose ; some hun- 
dred owls ; an ermine, who would allow none to look at him far less 
touch him, sitting by the side of a lark ; a peacock letting the world 
slide while he admires the glory of his tail; and an ass not able to 
bear his own saddle, like“a cucumber. in August. But the greatest 
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part of the beasts are a mixture between a rabbit and a goat. A 
couple of stanzas are here omitted in all editions, probably owing to 
the exertions of some great man who had suffered from their sting. 
To this satire of Macchiavelli’s on his contemporaries, contemporary 
malice lent a charm it no longer possesses. With the factions of 
the Medici its main interest, and indeed intelligibility, is gone. But, 
as Voltaire said, he who possessed the key to this apocalypse would 
be the master of the secret history of Florence of that time. With 
a sigh the poet sees how many a man, who appeared to him a 
Fabius or a Cato, is here the merest silly sheep. But he turns 
and beholds a fat hog over three hundred pounds in weight, whose 
face is streaked with mud and dung. Him, too, he claims in sorrow 
as an old acquaintance, and into his mouth is put, half in jest, half 
in earnest, the most remarkable and piquant idea in the poem, an 
able development of the paradox, that brutes are better off than men. 

In Plutarch’s commentary about the comparative skill of land 
animals and water animals, all brutes are credited with reason and 
intelligence, but weak and turbid as the sight of a dull and mist- 
affected eye. In a conversation by the same author, between 
Ulysses, Circe, and Gryllus, the goddess, after twitting the Ce- 
phallenian king with his silly preference of an old woman and misery 
to herself and immortality, allows him to offer Gryllus an opportunity 
of regaining his human form. The good Gryllus, however, is so far from 
wishing to become a man, that he censures Ulysses for not becoming 
a pig. That cunning hero he compares to a peevish child, who 
refuses to be made whole by medicine. “TI,” says Gryllus, “ have 
tried both existences, and ought to know which is the better.” He 
then shows that man is far inferior to the beast in the three cardinal 
virtues, prudence, and justice, and fortitude. Gryllus, for example, 
spurns as common stone that gold and silver for which men commit 
all wickedness, and Gryllus sleeps more sweetly, when full of food, 
on a heap of soft deep dung, than on a bed rich with purple tapestry 
and stiff brocade. “Away, then,” he concludes, “and leave me to a life 
affluent in means, nor seek to persuade me to become again a man, 
than whom no animal is more prone to misery.” The conversation 
is unhappily unfinished, but, so far as it goes, Gryllus decidedly 
has the best of it. Some of the arguments of the metamor- 
phosed Greek the fat and filthy hog repeats to Macchiavelli 
in this poem, and adds more of his own. Has man, he asks, 
the eye of the eagle? or the nose or ear of the dog? Is 
he provided with any natural defence? Does he not begin his 
life’ in tears, which nd’ pig does ; and what is that life im tength, 
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compared to the life of the stag, the rook, or the goose? ‘True, man 
has head and speech, but has he not also ambition and avarice? 
One pig injures not another, but man is robbed, clubbed to death, 
and crucified by man. “ How then,” concludes this wise pig, 
“should I desire to become again a man, being free of all the miseries I 
endured in my human form ? Believe me, however rich, and happy, an 
divine man’s state may seem, I live far happier in this mud, wherein I 
bathe and wallow at my ease.” Such is the strange conclusion of the un- 
finished ‘‘ Golden Ass.” It becomes silent, like Herodotus, just when 
our curiosity is most excited. With the moral philosophy of the last 
chapter we may well compare that part of Pope’s Essay on Man, in 
which he places instinct, which Addison called the immediate educa- 
tion of Providence, above reason ; the volunteer instinct which needs 
no pope nor council, and must go right above the pressed reason, 
which does unwilling work and may go wrong. Fénelon and La 
Fontaine have also given some excellent sentences on this subject. 
The fabulist has extended the canvas of his predecessors. No pig 
appears, but Ulysses, the representative of human wisdom, offers 
enfranchisement to a lion, a bear, anda wolf. They all with one accord 
begin to make excuse. “Shall I, the king of the woods, become 
a citizen of Ithaca?” answers the lion. “ Am I so ugly in the eyes of 
my mistress; and who made you a judge of shape?” replies the bear. 
But the best response by far is that of the wolf, who, being charged 
with the slaughter of divers muttons, says sarcastically, “ Should I 
then love carnage less were I aman? No, all things considered, I 
main tain 
** Que scélérat pour scélérat, 
Il veut mieux étre un loup qu’un homme.” 

The good Archbishop of Cambray, for his part, confesses that men 
would indeed be worse off than beasts if they were not sustained by 
the only true religion. Man’s sublime hopes are not shared, in the 
opinion of the archbishop, by beasts. He claims a sole exclusive 
heaven for man, an immortality in which no part or lot is to be 
allowed to any lion, or pig, or wolf, or bear. The archbishop’s pig, 
a pious pig, an animal evidently not altogether lost, confesses the 
seductions of a Christian after-life, but laughs to open scorn the 
pagan elysium of Greece and Rome. In other respects he differs 
little from the pig of Macchiavelli. His French education leads him, 
however, to attach greater importance to externals. His figure, he 
confesses, may be loathsome, but then he has no vanity leading him 
to look into a glass. Nay, he prefers even a muddy pool. He needs 
no barber ; he is clothed without a tailor, and fed without a cook. 
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He cates not, like Diogenes, a fig for his fatherland ; every country 
where an acorn can be found is his native country. On being 
reminded that pigs must die, he wishes to know if men are immortal? 

The Circe of Gelli was written after Macchiavelli’s work. It was 
often reprinted in the 16th century, and is remarkable for its natural 
simplicity of style. It is composed of ten dialogues, in every one of 
which Ulysses endeavours to persuade some animal to accept of 
Circe’s offer of restoration to a human shape. In the first dialogue 
he engages with an oyster and a mole, in the next with a serpent ; 
then with a hare, a goat, a hind, a bear, a horse, a dog, a calf, and 
an elephant. He is only successful in his last encounter. Only 
the elephant consents to become again a man. As for the oyster, 
the proposal disgusts him. His great pride is in hishouse. He can 
move it at pleasure, it needs no repair, and he pays no rent. He 
speaks with some terror lest the sea-crabs, seeing his shell open, 
should seize the opportunity to throw in a small stone, and thus 
prevent it shutting, for certain nefarious ends of their own. When 
Ulysses reproaches him with his little power of locomotion, he 
inquires why he should wish to move, when he has nothing to move 
for? In short, he would sooner die than change his state. Ulysses 
determines to let him remain in his misery as a just reward for his 
folly, and turns to the mole, to whom he sets forth the advantages of 
sight. “I,” answers the mole, “for my part, have no need nor desire 
to see.” Then, says the wisest of the Greeks in a pet, you ought to 
have, and turns to the serpent. Finding him equally ungrateful, and 
stopping his ears to his kind offers, Ulysses accuses Circe of having 
given the beast a voice indeed, but no brains. The women are no whit 
better than the men. The graceful hind is delighted at the notion of 
being able to talk again, but deems even that delight too dearly bought 
by the ills of human existence. She laments the injustice with which 
her sex is treated, and, beginning with Milton’s assertion that women 
were “ intended first, not after made occasionally,” utters more meta- 
physics than ladies happily are wont to utter. Much of Gelli’s 
matter is derived from Plutarch, but his introduction of the feminine 
element is original and peculiar. Spenser may have seen this work. 
The reader will remember how Sir Guyon’s Palmer in the “ Fairy 
Queen,” after the overthrow of the Bower of Bliss and the defeat of 
Acrasia, is roundly abused by Gryil for his retransformation. Nor 
can the present age of scientific wonders, advanced civilisation, and 
moral, political, and educational reform produce any alteration in 
Gryll’s mind, who, in Peacock’s ‘ Gryll Grange,” regards all these as 
so many changes for the worse, and is still in no mood to feel convic- 
tion of our superior greatness. 
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-We have a proverb, that you may bring a horse to the water, but 
you cannot make him drink. This proverb, with an unimportant 
variation, dates at least from the days of Macchiavelli. Speaking of the 
obstinacy of his satire, he excuses it in the beginning of his poem 
with his imagined form of an ass, of which kind of brutes, he says, 
one was brought by all the folk of Siena to its fountain Branda to 
make him drink, and after much difficulty they managed to get half a 
drop into his mouth. This fountain of Branda is apparently taken 
from Dante, who represents Master Adam, the coiner, parched with 
the thirst of dropsy, and yet wishing rather to see in hell as partners 
of his pain the sad souls of those that had urged him to his crime 
than to drink of its clear and abundant waters. There are, it has been 
already affirmed, passages in the “ Ass” which are verbal transcripts 
of passages in the Divine Comedy. Dante, in his eloquent apostrophe 
in the “ Purgatorio,” occasioned by the meeting of Virgil with his 
compatriot Sordello, says, in detestation of the unnatural quarrels of 
his people, that one man gnaws another among those who are 
enclosed by the same moat and the same walls. Macchiavelli intro- 
duces this very expression when he attributes the quarrels of people 
so situated to that necessary mutation and revolution in the nature of 
things which makes the heavens now dark, now clear. For sucha coin- 
cidence as this the reader is prepared by the opening lines of the 
poem, wherein Macchiavelli’s entry into the rough rank forest in fear 
and darkness of course recalls the commencement of the “ Inferno.” 
How he got into the wood neither poet is able to tell : 

I’ non so ben ridir com’ io v’ entrai, 
says Dante, and says Macchiavelli— 
Io non vi so ben dir com’ io v’ entrai. 


There is, however, this difference in the time, that though both 
singers sang in the darkness, the darkness of Nicolo is that which 
precedes the night, but the darkness of the Alighieri that which pre- 
vents the dawn. 

The “Golden Ass” is not without many beauties. It is philo- 
sophical in its observations on man’s misfortunes and the ruin of 
states ; it is poetical in its description of Circe’s handmaiden ; it is 
not seldom moral, and on two occasions distinctly religious ; it is 
replete with common sense. We are always, Macchiavelli says, most 
inclined to believe those who promise us good ; hence the credit of 
physicians, though we often deprive ourselves of good by believing 
them. When he adds, however, that this, out of the seven liberal 
professions, is the only one which feeds and lives on the ill of others, 
his opinions seem not so correct. The ill of others is certainly also 
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the support of the soldier and the lawyer. The advice given him in 
his calamity deserves attention. When evil comes—and come it 
will so long as the world lasts—gulp it down at once like a dose of 
medicine ; he who rolls it on his tongue to taste it is a fool. Some 
of the religious turns surprise the reader who has been taught to look 
at the author as little less than an Atheist. My opinion is, he says 
in the fifth chapter, that the causes of the greatness of states, and 
what maintains them exalted and powerful, are fastings, alms, and 
prayers. And a little further on he tells us that prayers are certainly 
necessary ; that he who denies the people their ceremonies and 
devotions is more than half a fool ; that from these is the harvest of 
union and good order, and that on good order depends our good 
and happy fortune. Nor is this merely a poetical flourish. In his 
‘Discourses on the First Decade of Livy” he devotes a whole 
chapter to the importance of religious practices in the preservation 
of a state, and instances the near ruin of Italy as the result of their 
neglect. He has similarly supported his poetry and his prose by a 
chapter in “ The Prince,” in which he considers Fortune to have 
given only one half of our actions to our own management, reserving 
the direction of the other half for herself. Those who assert that 
Macchiavelli was the inventor and exponent of the maxim that lan- 
guage was given us to conceal our thoughts, can receive nothing in 
earnest from that author. But was this maxim, which has ever been 
urged against him, any of his? Robert Scuth, preaching in West- 
minster Abbey, in 1676, on the text, “‘ For the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God,” takes occasion to cast his stone at the 
“great patron and corypheus of politic sages, Nicolas Machiavel,” 
as one of those declaring that speech was given to the ordinary sort 
of men whereby to communicate their mind, but to wise men whereby 
to conceal it. The turn of phrase has been attributed to Talleyrand, 
and may be found in many authors. Dr. Young, in one of his “ Satires 
on the Love of Fame,” speaks of the noontide masquerade of court 
and town, 
Where nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal the mind. 
Goldsmith made a backbone for one of his “ Essays on the Bee” 
out of the similar thesis, which he held supported by reason, that the 
true use of speech was not so much to express our wants as to con- 
ceal them. Finally, Voltaire, in his Dialogue between “La Poularde 
et le Chapon,” makes the unhappy capon speak of mankind generally 
as using their thoughts to authorise their injustice, and their words 
to disguise their thoughts. 
JAMES MEW. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


SENSATIONAL ELECTRICITY. 


HE giant gooseberries and petroleum explosions of the silly 
season seem lately to have been superseded by electrical 
marvels. One of our daily papers lately informed us that by means 
of “asmall objective lens fixed up in a position commanding the 
stage of no matter what theatre, and connected by an electric wire 
with a diminutive white glass plate,” which may be set up in any 
drawing-room at any distance from the playhouse, “a perfect picture 
of the stage, its scenery, actors, and so forth, faithful in colour and 
absolutely reproducing the whole performance, will become visible 
on the glass plate.” ‘This with the aid of a telephone will “ enable 
its owner to spend his evenings at the opera in dressing-gown and 
slippers.” ‘The writer, whose ideas of social existence are all super- 
fine and exclusively derived from Park Lane, May Fair, and ten- 
thousand-a-year experiences, remarks that “to those—and their 
name is legion—who detest premature dinner, hurried dressing, and a 
couple of hours cabbing there and back,” this sort of thing, this—ah— 
this enjoyment of the opera “ within hail of his /ait de poule et bonnet 
de nuit” will—ah—be quite too utterly charming. 

The instrument which is to convey all this felicity to the luxurious 
legions is called a “ dioscope.” I have been looking for the prospectus 
of a Joint-Stock Dioscope Company, Limited, capital £800,000, in 
five-shilling shares, but the postman has not yet delivered one here. 


A SimpLe ELecrricat MACHINE. 


S a domestic electrical experiment, few are simpler or more 
demonstrative than that of first drying and warming a piece 

of paper, then smartly stroking it with india-rubber and placing it 
against a wall, to which it electrically adheres. Electric sparks may 
thus be obtained in the dark, and a variety of other experiments 
performed. When the wind is from the east and dry, a small Leyden 
jar may be charged by using a long strip of paper, equal in width to 
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the outer coating, and drawing this repeatedly, when excited, along 
the outside of the jar. 

An improvement on this simple electrical material has recently 
been made by Wiedemann. He takes Swedish filtering-paper (pro- 
curable wherever chemical apparatus is sold), steeps it in a mixture 
of equal volumes of nitric and sulphuric acid, then washes with 
abundance of water, and dries it—the same process as making 
gun-cotton, into which the fibres of the paper are thus converted. 

It is stated that with this gun-cotton paper nearly all the stock 
experiments of the static electrical machine may be performed by 
laying a sheet of it on waxed paper for insulation and rubbing it 
briskly. 

This was announced in the Comptes rendus of the French Aca lemy 
about the beginning of the year, but I have heard no more of it 
since. As Christmas holidays are coming, I recommend it to my 
juvenile readers, who may possibly be able to improve upon the 
original suggestion by coating a fig-box, or other wooden cylinder, 
with a non-conducting surface of gutta-percha varnish, or shellac, 
or wax, then covering this with the prepared paper, and mounting it 
like an ordinary old-fashioned electrical machine; or by making an 
electrophorus of this material. 


Count RuMFORD ON “ FirED GUNPOWDER.” 


OST people assume, as a matter of course, that an explosion 
is an instantaneous action. This, however, is by no means 
the case. We all know well enough that the explosion of a long train 
of gunpowder is a work of time, as we can easily see that it is due to 
a succession of small explosions ; one grain firing the next, and so 
on progressively. But we are apt to regard the firing of a gun 
as an instantaneous action. This is also a mistake. If it were 
instantaneous, our gun-barrels would have what the American 
improvers of English call “a bad time.” If the charge of powder 
exploded instantaneously, and its whole expansive force were 
exerted all at once before the ball commenced moving, the bursting 
of the barrel would be almost inevitable. As it is, the grain of 
powder nearest to the touch-hole is fired first, the flaming gases 
ejected by that explusion fire the next, then others and others, and 
so on with the whole charge. This travelling of the action must, 
of course, take some time, though very little ; but there is another 
element of duration of greater magnitude, and of more practical 
importance, inasmuch as it is capable of regulation. 
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Count Rumford investigated the subject in 1793. His experi- 
ments on the uplifting and metal-tearing power of small quantities of 
powder led him to further inquiries in order to explain how any fire- 
arms could resist such force. 

He charged muskets with powder made up of a mixture of 
grains of various sizes, from the finest in use to grain the size of peas, 
and fired these charges against screens of very thin paper, placed one 
behind the other, and twelve inches apart. The large grains were 
blown out like shot and struck the screen, some passing through 
as many as five screens in succession. The grains were collected 
unconsumed, though evidently burned outside, and extinguished by 
their projection into the cold air. In some cases they set fire to 
the screens as they passed through them. 

By dropping a piece of red-hot iron into the barrel of a horse- 
pistol and then upon this one of the large grains, it was projected by 
its own explosion, and seen burning in the air by the train of light 
left behind. These and other experiments proved that the rapidity 
of the explosion must vary inversely with the size of the grains, 
other conditions being equal. 

This principle was not fairly appreciated at the time, but is now 
systematically applied in practical gunnery. Were it not, the projection 
of the great masses now thrown from our huge guns would be prac- 
tically impossible. If all the force of the charge were developed 
before the great shot had started, the metal of the powder-chamber 
would be torn, as it was in Rumford’s experiments. 

I quote one of these as an example. An iron cylinder 2} inches 
diameter and 2} inches long, with a bore of only } inch, leaving 
1} inch, or five times its diameter, of solid iron of the best quality all 
around, was charged with 24 grains of powder, and firmly plugged. 
The space occupied by the powder was but one-tenth of a cubic inch. 
On firing this by means of a red-hot ball applied to the closed end of 
the cylinder, “it burst the barrel asunder, notwithstanding its enor- 
mous strength, and with such a loud report as to alarm the whole 
neighbourhood.” He tells us that “it is impossible to describe the 
surprise of those who were spectators of the phenomenon. They 
literally turned pale with affright and astonishment, and it was some 
time before they could recover themselves.” 

By testing the tenacity of the iron used, and by other experiments 
in which a loose plug lifted great weights, Rumford concluded that 
the explosive force exerted was equal to 54,750 atmospheres, or 277 
tons to the square inch. The Woolwich experiments with the crusher- 
gauge inside the 81-ton gun, charged with 220 lbs. to 250 lbs. of 
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powder, indicated but one-tenth of this, viz., 27 to 28 tons per square 
inch, My next Notes may help to explain these great discrepancies. 


MopDERN ARTILLERY GUNPOWDER. 


FEW years ago, when the 81-ton gun was a noveliy, Dr. Abel 

invited the Fellows of the Chemical Society to witness a general 
demonstration of the scientific achievements of Woolwich Arsenal. 
When we assembled by the side of the monster cannon, most of 
us—though we ought to have known better—anticipated a stunning 
shock to our ear-drums, and many ears were plugged by fingers. 

The explosion was magnificent ; it was awful, but not deafening ; 
it was not a bang, but a roar. I have fired many a soap-bubbie 
charged with the mixed gases obtained by voltaic decomposition of 
water, and have been insensible to other sounds some few minutes 
afterwards, but nothing of this kind followed the discharge of the 
great gun. The subsequent gun-cotton experiments made on the 
same day were far more startling. 

The reason of this is not difficult to understand. The great 
chamber of the great gun is filled with compressed gases, which, by 
their elastic outstriving, push the ball forwards. It leaves the muzzle, 
and then comes the outpouring of the gas, which, by its expansion 
in free air, produces the sound wave. But some time is occupied in 
the ejection of all this gas, and hence the prolonged roaring character 
of the explosion, so different from the crack of a pistol, or the still 
sharper crack of the water gases, dynamite, gun-cotton, or the 
fulminates. 

The achievements of modern artillery are largely due to unac- 
knowledged adoption of the principles established by Rumford, as 
stated in my last Note. Instead of using ordinary gunpowder in 
grains, the great 81-ton guns are fired with powder made into solid 
cubes of 14-inches diameter, or corresponding prisms. These are 
equivalent to grains about the size of a hen’s egg. 

A grain of ordinary powder fires at once with a puff, a 14-inch 
cube with a protracted fizz; and if the size of the cube or prism is 
properly adjusted to the length of the bore, the duration of this fizz, 
under the conditions of firing, should correspond to the time 
occupied by the projectile in travelling along the bore and clearly 
out of it. It is thus started with a comparatively moderate force, 
and its velocity is continuously accelerated by the continuously 
increasing development of expanding gases. An enormous velocity 
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is thus attained when it reaches the muzzle, with a minimum strain 
upon the gun at any one moment. 

Here we may discover an explanation of one of the causes of 
the discrepancy between Rumford’s results and those obtained at 
Woolwich. In the latter, the expansive force of the outstraining 
gases was acting within an expanding chamber, one of its walls being 
the moving projectile. In Rumford’s, all the walls were rigidly 
closed, and the powder being heated by means of the red-hot ball 
applied outside, the temperature of the whole was raised simul- 
taneously until it reached 600°, the explosion point, and then came 
the sudden instantaneous strain. 


PROPAGATION OF GASEOUS EXPLOSIONS. 


HE preceding Notes were suggested by a paper recently commu- 
nicated to the French Institute by MM. Mallard and Le 
Chatelier. A little reflection must lead us to the inference that even 
when a mixture of explosive gases is fired by applying a light to one 
part of the chamber containing them, the travelling of the explosion 
throughout must occupy some time. 

These gentlemen have worked upon the difficult experimental 
problem of measuring that time, or the velocity of explosive trans- 
mission. They admit their inability to do this accurately, but claim 
to approximate within ten per cent. 

With mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen, they obtained a maximum 
velocity of 59 feet per second ; with hydrogen and air, 14} feet per 
second ; with coal gas and air, 3? feet per second. This maximum was 
obtained when the proportion of hydrogen was about ten per cent. 
in excess of the theoretical quantity demanded for combination with 
the oxygen ; while an excess of oxygen lowered considerably the 
velocity of explosion. This they attribute to the superior conduc- 
tivity of hydrogen for heat. 

When the gaseous mixtures are heated, the velocity of propa- 
gation is increased. Within certain limits, the velocity is not affected 
by the diameter of the tube in which the experiments are made ; but 
if the tube is very narrow, the friction of its sides has a sensible 
retarding influence. Ifthe tube is very small, the flame is extin- 
guished. A mixture of coal gas and air in their most explosive 
proportions is extinguished in a tube of one-eighth of an inch 
diameter, but a mixture of pure hydrogen and pure oxygen is not 
extinguished until the tube is reduced to one-thirtieth of an inch 
diameter, 
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THE BuRSTING OF WATER-PIPES. 


N a country like England, where the obstinate natives persist in 

the practice of burning their fuel in a hole made in the wall, 

with a shaft rising perpendicularly above it, in order that the greatest 

possible quantity of the heat of combustion shall be devoted to 

warming the clouds, and the smallest possible amount shall be radiated 

from only one side of the fire into the apartment, anything like a 
severe frost becomes a national calamity. 

Last winter, though far less severe than an average winter in 
Germany or the United States, is made miserably memorable by the 
domestic calamities connected with the bursting of water-pipes, and 
is recorded in the household accounts of expenditure for mending 
the same, and repairing the damage done by the general house- and 
furniture-soaking. 

If English houses were equally warmed “hroughout, as they are 
in other countries where domestic civilisation has made some pro- 
gress, the freezing of any water-pipe inside would be impossible in 
any weather, and all outside water-conveyance can be made under- 
ground. But as the domestic fetish of the Englishman and English- 
woman, the hole-in-the-wall “ cheerful ” fireplace, must be worshipped ; 
as the fire-worshippers must continue to scorch their noses while 
their backs are matriculating for lumbago ; as the cheerfulness of 
the fetish must be maintained, and its devotees must demonstrate 
that cheerfulness by staring vacantly at the glowing coals which 
roast everything and everybody at one side of the room, while the 
rest of the house is at the mercy of the outside fluctuations of 
temperature ; as all this must go on for a generation or so longer, 
in spite of Kyrle societies and smoke-abatement exhibitions—some 
adaptation of water-pipes to our existing domestic barbarism is very 
desirable. 

A very little geometry is required for understanding that if a pipe 
of circular section be flattened in any degree, its internal capacity 
must be proportionately lessened ; and conversely, that a pipe thus 
flattened, or made of elliptical section, may have its internal capacity 
enlarged by simply squeezing it out towards the circular shape. 
Lead being flexible, a leaden pipe made of elliptical section and 
filled with freezing water will swell out towards circular shape, and 
thus allow room for the expanded ice without bursting. 

It is proposed that such pipes be made and used, and I think 
the idea an excellent one, though plumbers are not likely to favour 
it; but their disapproval should be a strong recommendation to the 
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householder who has to pay for mending ordinary pipes. I am told 
that a patent has been secured, but do not know by whom, and as I 
am gvuing to suggest an infringement, he is entitled to any advertise- 
ment this Note may afford. 

I recommend all householders to save their existing pipes by 
simply flattening them with a mallet, taking care to place behind the 
part which is struck a flat piece of wood, where the pipe rests upon 
rough brick work. The freezing will simply reverse the work of the 
mallet, and lead of good quality will bear this double bending. 

If freezing water were a rigid solid, the transverse expansion of 
the cylinder of ice within the tube would be proportionate to its 
diameter, and thus the elliptical form would be maintained; but 
freezing water is not a solid, it exerts an equal expansive pressure in 
all directions ; and the walls of the pipe being equally pressed, will 
give way in the direction of least resistance. 


Stow CoMBUSTION OF FIRE-Damp. 


NEW method of dealing with fire-damp in mines has been 
devised by Herr Guido K6rnet, of Saxony. An oil lamp has 
its wick, or wicks, covered with caps made of asbestos, the fibres 
of which are plated with a coating of platinum and palladium. 
These are raised to a red heat, while they prevent the flame from 
effective communication with any combustible gas that may surround 
them. ' 
In this condition they are placed in the mine containing gas in a 
state of explosive mixture. According to the published accounts, 
these glowing caps effect a slow combustion of the gas as it comes 
in contact with them, and this goes on quietly without risk of 
explosion. 

The quantity thus slowly burned is considerable, and experiments 
are in progress by which the practical efficacy of this method of 
getting rid of one of the miner’s enemies will be tested. 

The action of these platinized fibres is analogous to what occurs 
in the old experiment of “the lamp without flame.” Such lamps are 
still to be bought of chemical-instrument makers. A piece of spongy 
or finely divided platinum stands over the wick of a spirit-lamp. 
The lamp is lighted and the platinum made red-hot, then the flame 
is extinguished, and the platinum continues glowing, its heat being 
supplied by the slow combustion of the vapour given off by the 
wick. 

If a coil of platinum wire is made red-hot, and suspended above 
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some ether contained in the hollow of a tall ale glass, or other 
similar narrow vessel, it continues red-hot till all the ether has 
evaporated. 


ELectric TIDEs. 


CCORDING to Mr. Adams, of the Postal Telegraph Depart- 

ment, the telegraph circuits indicate the existence of tidal 

fluctuations of the currents of electricity which our telegraphic system 
has shown to be continually flowing in the earth. 

Mr. Adams has observed variations in the strength of these which 
follow the variations in the moon’s position in relation to the earth, 
as the fluctuations of the waters do. 

The subject is worthy of further investigation in connection with 
the fluctuations of the force and direction of the earth’s magnetism, 
which have been for some time past among the objects of careful 
study in the magnetic observatories established in different parts of 
the civilised world. 

“True as the needle to the pole” is rather an equivocal descrip- 
tion of the constancy of a sailor’s love, seeing that the needle varies 
considerabiy, and that even its variation is inconstant. If it were 
true to the north or any other pole, the old theory which ascribes its 
direction to the distribution of iron in the earth’s interior might stand, 
but when we find it at one time pointing considerably east of north, 
then gradually approaching and finally reaching due north, then 
going beyond and getting far to the west, and now turning back 
towards the north again, we must look for some other exciting cause. 

As a freely suspended magnetized needle arranges itself at right 
angles to an electric current, the North and South direction of 
the compass needle may be explained by E. and W. currents of 
electricity circulating in the earth, and these by solar radiation ; but 
here again the inconstancy of the sailor’s love-emblem baffles the 
theorist, and he asks for more facts concerning these earth currents. 


SNOW-CLEARING IN LONDON. 


CCORDING to the old Warwickshire myth, the Dun Cow com- 
menced her career as a beneficent as well as a gigantic 
animal ; she filled the pails of all who came to milk her, until a 
malignant witch brought a pail of which the bottom was a sieve. The 
good cow did her best to fill it, but in vain ; and finally was driven 
mad by the continuous failure of her frantic efforts. 
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I was reminded of the Dun Cow last winter when I saw the 
scavengers shovelling the deep snow into carts and carrying it far 
away to mysterious places of deposit. An easy multiplication of the 
area of London streets in square yards, by the weight of snow six 
inches deep lying on each yard, gives a total of 8 millions of tons as 
the total quantity to be removed. 

As each cart holds about half a ton of snow when filled, a thousand 
carts, each carrying away 174 loads daily, would be occupied just 
1,000 days—rather more than three working years—in thus removing 
a single heavy snowfall. 

It would be well if the multifarious governing bodies of London 
would go over some arithmetic of this sort 4¢fore we have another 
snowstorm, and also study the construction of the Norwegian snow 
plough, which is simply a heavy wooden sledge or frame shaped like 
the letter A with an eye at the apex of the triangle, to which eye is 
attached a hook connected with horse-gear when it is required for 
use. It sinks in the snow by its own weight, and as the horses pull 
it along it wedges away the snow on each side, making two long 
ridges and a clear way in the middle of the road, the width of which 
can be regulated by the span of the plough. 

Hundreds of miles of road are thus cleared in Norway every 
winter, each peasant proprietor clearing that portion which runs 
through his own estate. 

The cost of a few hundreds of these for London would amount to 
but a fraction of what is paid even for shovelling the snow from the 
middle to the side of the road ; and if the work began when only a 
few inches of snow had fallen, a pair of horses could clear a narrow 
street at a hand gallop, or two pairs could do the like for a wide one, 
leaving a ridge in the middle to divide the up and down traffic. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 





TABLE TALK. 


“ Mary STuART.” 


OETRY being the form of literature in which England boasts of 

standing foremost among nations, it is always pleasant to see her 
right vindicated to the position she claims. With the appearance of Mr. 
Swinburne’s drama of “ Mary Stuart,” English literature is enriched 
with the finest trilogy that has been written, or at least preserved, since 
the days of Pericles. I cannot in this place undertake a criticism of 
the great work Mr. Swinburne has accomplished. Readers of the 
last portion of the trilogy will, however, do well to note the supreme 
skill with which the poet weaves into the story the letter from Mary 
to Elizabeth, in which the charges of unchastity brought by the 
Countess of Shrewsbury against the “virgin queen” are formulated. 
Whether this letter, which is still preserved at Hatfield, and is quoted 
by Mr. Froude, was ever delivered, remains doubtful. Using the 
privilege of the dramatist, Mr. Swinburne has represented it as 
preserved by Mary Beaton, who has received from Mary orders for 
its destruction. When the reluctance of Elizabeth to sign the death- 
warrant cannot otherwise be overcome, this letter, traitorously yielded 
up by Mary Beaton, is shown her by Davison. After Elizabeth has 
once seen it, the doom of Mary is sealed. That Elizabeth read this 
document, which is wholly in the handwriting of Mary, and was 
found among the papers of Lord Burghley, is conceivable enough, and 
I will even say is probable ; where the dramatist is shown is in the 
manner in which Mr. Swinburne makes Mary Beaton betray her 
trust and revenge the death of Chastelard by surrendering a document 
certain to work the ruin of Mary, to whom his death isdue. We must 
go back to the great days of the drama to find an instance of treat- 
ment so large and so imaginative as Mr. Swinburne here displays. 


A Siip oF MODERN CRITICISM. 


GNORANT, apparently, that any such letter as that to which I 
have alluded is in existence, a critic in an influential literary and 
political journal has fallen into the amusing error of censuring Mr, 
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Swinburne for the strong expressions he employs, in what is to some 
extent a mere paraphrase of Mary’s words. Strong enough, though 
in no sense unfit for quotation, are the portions of the letter Mr. 
Swinburne puts into verse. In other portions, however, feminine 
venom and boldness of speech, backed up by the knowledge a 
woman alone can possess or employ of what will sting a rival to 
madness, nerve the Queen of Scots to bring accusations with which 
Mr. Swinburne will not soil his pages. It may with perfect justice 
be said of “ Mary Stuart” that the characters, apart from their dramatic 
value, have a truth rarely found in history. The play, indeed, might 
almost be used asa text-book in English schools, as Scott’s “ Quentin 
Durward” has, it is said, been employed in the French Lycées. In 
every respect Mr. Swinburne’s work is noble accomplishment. 


Fires IN THEATRES. 


T length the comforting assurances of the London managers 
that fires at theatres are not dangerous to the playgoer, and 
that instances of the destruction of a theatre while a performance 
is going on are unknown, are held up to derision, and a 


theatre with the chief part of the audience has been destroyed 
by fire. With the harrowing details of the burning of the 
Ring Theatre, Vienna, I will not concern myself. I will only, as 
one whose acquaintance with theatres is close, draw the lesson 
of the calamity. In spite of all that is urged by those whose 
fortunes are at stake, there is not one theatre in London in which 
a calamity such as has shocked civilisation might not occur. 
What is the use of a fireproof screen between the stage and the 
auditorium, when the man or men who have to work it are never 
on the spot? I have already mentioned my personal experience at a 
West End theatre, at which I found that the door intended to be used 
in case of fire was, when I essayed it, locked, and the man in charge 
of it was absent. When, by complaint, I got the door unfastened, it 
opened inwardly, and so was a mere death-trap. The approaches to 
the gallery are inadequate in most theatres with which I am familiar. 
It is high time that the system of turning shops and private houses 
into theatres should be prohibited. No theatre ought to be allowed 
to exist which is not open on all four sides, and does not stand as a 
separate risk, with no other building under the same roof or in any 
way contiguous. Entrances should then be made wide enough for 
six people to walk abreast. Until arrangements like these are made, 
such horrors as that at the Ring Theatre will always be possible. 
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There ate at least a dozen theatres in London: that should be 
compulsorily closed. These remarks are not uttered under the 
emotion caused by an exceptional calamity. Again and again, where 
no instance of contemporary sacrifice of life furnished a text, I 
preached the same sermon to the same heedless ears. So strange 
creatures are men, that the horror of a calamity impresses them little 
if the probabilities seem remote. Had the fire occurred in London 
instead of in Vienna, the underground theatres of London, and the 
houses with lobbies through which a stout man can scarcely walk, 
and in which two stout men cannot pass each other, would, after a 
few days, be as full as before. 


THE SUNDERLAND LIBRARY. 


AR beyond the wildest estimate formed by myself or by any 

judge, amateur or expert, will be the amount realised by the sale 
of the Sunderland Library. There can now be no doubt that the 
entire collection will fetch over sixty thousand pounds, or double the 
amount at which it was offered by private contract. What is most 
striking, moreover, is, that the books are all bought for England and 
America, and that the great French booksellers who have come over 
have had to return empty-handed. Virtually, what is rarest in the 
first part of the collection has now been transferred to Mr. Quaritch, 
who is the hero of the first fight. Indomitable in energy and 
resolution, Mr. Quaritch allowed no single work of high importance 
to be carried out of the country. I may however say that, in spite of 
the excessive prices obtained for the more important books, it was pos- 
sible now and then to pick up a coveted lot at a price under rather 
than over the market value. There came at times a lull in the 
proceedings. The great champions who had borne the brunt of 
the fight retired wearied for a space, and a few prizes came to 
solace those who had been compelled to stand without the lists 
waiting for an opportunity. It would throw a little discredit upon 
English and French scholarship to mention one or two rarities that 
were allowed to go for as many pence as they were worth pounds. 
Such cases, I am bound to state, were few. Meanwhile, biblio- 
graphical works will have to be rewritten from the standpoint of 
the Sunderland sale. 


“ CHANCING It.” 


ROM personal experience I can supply an instance of the 
manner in which Englishmen are ready to face risks, or, as 
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the majority of them would say, “to chance it.” A few years ago 
I had occasion to return, as I have often returned, from France by 
way of St. Malo and Southampton. The night was menacing, and 
the agent of the London and South-Western Railway Company 
insisted upon burdening a ship, already far too deeply laden, with a 
deck-load that rendered absolutely impossible in case of rough 
weather the task of navigating the vessel. A round-robin was sent 
to the captain by the whole of the passengers, and was met by him 
with the statement that he was powerless, and liked as little as any 
of us the risk to life which the unscrupulous conduct of the agent 
involved. An objection on his part to take in further cargo would 
only, he told us, lead to his dismissal and the appointment of a less 
scrupulous man. The conditions, he owned, were dangerous. Amidst 
the loudly expressed disapproval of those on shore, the agent excepted, 
the ship put forth. I was curious to see how many of our malcontents 
had accepted the advice of the captain to wait for another journey or 
try the Le Havre route. Not one. Every man—the passengers were 
all masculine—determined to “chance it.” This is the frame of mind 
in which people who think at all now go to theatres. 


Mr. BucHaNan’s New NovEL. 


N apology handsomely paid becomes almost an obligation. 

Something like this is said, I think, in one of Lord Lytton’s 

plays, but I do not recall which. An instance of this truth is 

afforded in the dedication to Mr. Buchanan’s powerful romance, 

“‘God and the Man.” This is so short, that I do not hesitate to 
quote it. Thus it runs: 


To AN OLD ENEMY. 
I would have snatch’d a bay-leaf from thy brow, 
Wronging the chaplet on an honoured head ; 
In peace and charity I bring thee now 
A lily-flower instead. 


Pure as thy purpose, blameless as thy song, 
Sweet as thy spirit, may this offering be ; 

Forget the bitter blame that did thee wrong, 
And take the gift from me! 


If for the word “ charity ” “ penitence ” were substituted, the dedi- 
cation would be all that could be desired. Many readers of the 
Gentleman's Magazine will be able to fit these verses with a full applica- 
tion ; I hold it unwise, however, to rake up the embers of past hostility. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





